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Let us help you through the fence. 


KNOW how you feel, those of you who see this advertisement every month and wonder 
about it, and about me, and never do anything about it. I know. I've written fiction 
and I’ve had advisers and I've had all the emotions! Here's the way it is: 


1. This fellow, Uzzell, is probably good or he wouldn't be at it so long or earn enough 
to pay for his advertising, but I'll go my own way alone; others have become successful 
without paid critics and I will too. 

2. I know my stuff is corny yet and 1 know why and I'll be—welli, I'll pay no man to add 
to my sufferings. The only remedy for my weak stories is—more stories. 

3. I'd like to know the short cuts if there are any but I doubt it: all I'll probably get 
from Uzzell is “take my course of. instruction” and bam! I'll be sweating over Lesson One 
back in the kindergarten. The hell with it. 

4. I'll do it my own way or not at all. 

5. Nobody can think for me. 

I know. I've been there, and when I've felt that way I've been wrong. You CANT 
AVOID taking criticism from some one, if it be only the author of rejection slips. Every 
successful writer has had his critics. The truth about your work is not painful if you 
learn by it, and that’s my shining gift, to see that you learn. There ARE short cuts and 
their road signs are: Markets! Technique! Fundamentals! And what's the matter with 
Lesson One if it's absolutely what you need and can’t avoid learning? You need to think 
for yourself, yes. Now. About this. 


N editorial appraisal, reasons for rejection, advice, fee $5. A collaborative-consultation 

criticism, including appraisal, blue penciling, replotting suggestions and advice, $10. 
These fees are for stories or articles not exceeding 5,000 words. For excess wordage, one 
dollar a thousand words. The ten dollar fee will be deducted from the cost of collaboration 
entered upon. Collaboration plans explained and fees for help with novels on request. 
Manuscripts thus criticized, if found publishable, will be submitted through my New York 
representative without further charge. Pamphlet “Literary Services” free. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL WP 


“SS CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER * OKLAHOMA 
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Policeman Bites Dog 
Sir: 

We are now in the market for true crime 
stories of the Northwest. The stories must be 
confined to the state of Montana, Idaho, Ore- 
gon and Washington, and must be accompanied 
by sufficient photographs to illustrate the case. 

We definitely do not want the usual type of 
crime story which is published for definite dis- 
tribution. We want articles slanted toward the 
idea of good police work in solving the crime. 

Only articles regarding crimes which have 
* been solved and the suspect either convicted or 
acquitted will be accepted. 

Each month for the next year we will pub- 
lish one such article and will pay at the rate of 
one cent a word and $2.50 for each photograph 
accepted. The articles are to be published in 
the official publication of the Northwest Peace 
Officers Association. 








To be acceptable the article and the facts 
contained in it must be verified by an officer 
in charge of the investigation. 


Please query first. 
V. E. T. Burcer, Editor, 
Northwest Peace Officers Association, Inc., 
P. O. Box 1731, Spokane 7, Wash. 


Parents’ Jr. 
Sir: 

Sport Stars is a new magazine for boys eight 
to eighteen, published. by a subsidiary of Par- 
ents’ Magazine. It will contain fiction, articles, 
comics and photos, and we are in need of a good 
deal of material. 

The high standards of Parents’ Magazine are 
maintained by Sport Stars, and writing must be 
clean and brisk, devoid of lurid sensationalism. 
Articles and fiction of not more than 1800 words 
are required. They can deal with any and all 
sports. Payment is three cents a word on ac- 
ceptance. 

Comic strips based on leading sports personali- 
ties or events earn $6.00 a page on acceptance, 
six pages being the maximum for each strip. In- 
structions to comic strip writers will be furnished 
upon request, 

One page cartoon-text layouts on leading fig- 
ures in sport will also be bought. Sport Stars 
will also buy pictures which accompany articles. 

ARTHUR D. Morse, Editor, 

Sport Stars, 

The Parents’ Junior Quality Group, 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Announcing 


BRUCE 
FELLOWSHIPS 


FOR 
CATHOLIC 
WRITERS 


the aim 


In order to encourage lay Catholic writers who 
may be unable to complete their books for lack of 
money or time, and to make better known the fact 
that there is a Catholic publisher with a large and 
rapidly expanding market for good novels and bi- 
ographies, the Bruce Publishing Company an- 
nounces the establishment of four annual author 
fellowships—three in fiction and one in biography. 


compensation 


Each of these fellowships will the holders 
$1,200 in 12 monthly installments, $600 of which 
will be an advance against royalties, and $600 an 
outright award. Fellowships will be granted on th 
basis of sample chapters and a complete synopsis. 
= — «yng cant = Ge fe 4 s 
ublisher wi one year after the grantin 
the Fellowship. ‘ * 


the requirements 


The publisher wants novels in which the reader, 
means of a style which puts at ease, can 
get powerfully, and beautifully, and honestly an 
imaginary experience of enduring human signifi- 
cance through contact with the conscious struggle 
of believable characters who have firm ethical and 
religious convictions and who, at the same time, 
are intensely human. 

In a biography the publisher wants an objective 
recreation of an important and intrinsically inter- 
esting person written in a readable style and re- 
flecting the times and tances in which the 
subject lived. The biography should be based on 
See Galy E es ey Se best sources as 
possible. 

Any Catholic lay person who can write well 
> to satisfy the requirements of the editors 
of the Bruce Publishing Company is eligible for 
one of these fellowships. Fello are now avail- 
able and will remain so until four have been 
oueetee. — must be made on blanks 

pplied by the company. 


7 


to apply 
Application blanks and folder giving full 
details may be obtained upon request to: 


THE BRUCE 
AUTHOR FELLOWSHIPS, 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


540 N. Milwaukee Street 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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Sells 95 Stories and Novelettes 


“The introduction you gave me to 
your editor friend, resulting in my 
present assignment to do a complete 
novel for him monthly, is doubly ap- 
preciated especially since I finished 
my N, I. A. training sometime ago 
and, consequently, have no call on 
your service. Here is concrete evi- 
dence that interest in your students 
continues indefinitely. To date now, 
I have sold 95 stories and novelettes 
to 20 national magazines.—Darrell 
Jordan, P. O. Box 279, Friendship, 
New York. 


What Makes 
WRITING ability GROWP 


For a number of years, the Newspaper Institute of America 
has been giving free Writing Aptitude Tests to men and 
women with literary ambitions, 

Sometimes it seems half the people in America who are 
fired with the desire to write have taken advantage of this 
offer to measure their ability. 


W hat the tests show 


Up to date, no one who could be called a “‘born writer’ has 
filled out our Writing Aptitude Test. We have not yet discov- 
ered a single individual miraculously endowed by nature with 
all the qualities that go to make up a successful author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uninteresting 
style. Another has great creative imagination, but is woefully 
weak on structure and technique. A third has a natural writ- 
ing knack—yet lacks judgment and knowledge of human be- 
havior. In each case, success can come only after the missing 
links have been forged in. 

Here, then, is the principal reason why, so many promising 
writers fail to go ahead. Their talent is one-sided—incom- 
plete. It needs rounding out. 


Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training is based on journalism— 

continuous writing—the sort of training that turns out 
more successful writers than any other experience. Many of 
the authors of today’s ‘‘best sellers’’ are newspaper-trained 
men and women. 

One advantage of our New York Copy Desk Method is that 
it starts you writing and keeps you writing in your own home, 
on your own time. eek by week, you receive actual assign- 
ments just as if you were right at work on a great metro- 
politan daily. 

All your writing is individually corrected and criticized by 
veteran writers with years of experience “breaking in’ new 
authors. They will point out those faults of style, structure 
or viewpoint that keep you from pro- 
gressing. At the same time, they will 








ive you constructive suggestions for 
Bailing up and developing your nat- NOTICE TO 
ural aptitudes. CANADIANS 


In eect, so stimulating oo ee asso- 
ciation that student members often a 
begin to sell their work before they Newspaper Insti 
finish the course. We do not mean tute’s operations 
to insinuate that ,they skyrocket into in Canada have 
the “‘big money,’’ or become promi- b cee 
nent overnight. Most beginnings are een approved by 
made with earnings of 1825. $50, $100, the Foreign Ex- 
rf more, for material that takes little 
ime to write—stories, articles on change Control 
business, hobbies, sports, homemak- Board. To facili- 


ing, local, club and church activities, tate all financial 
etc.—things that can easily be turned ° 
out in leisure hours, and often on the | transactions, a 


impulse of the moment. special permit has 
been assigned to 


For those who want to | their account with 

know—Free writing The Canadian 

: Bank of Com- 
aptitude test 


merce, Montreal. 
If you really want to know the truth 
about your writin ng, ambitions, send for 
our interesting riting Aptitude Test. This searching test 
of your native abilities is free—entirely without obligation. 
Fill in and send the coupon. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y, (Founded 1925 
VETERANS: This course approved for veterans’ 














Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writ- 


ing Aptitude Test and further information about 
writing for profit as promised in Writer’s Digest, February. 





Miss 

Mrs. ae, er ee ee Ye ree aie OF oe 2 ae 

Mr. | 

(Check er tae lpg ond he Gi, of Rh, 
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Copyright 1945, Newspaper Institute of America. 


WRITER’sS DIGEST 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Shorts for Syndicate 
Sir: 

Commencing with the beginning of the new 
year the Wheeler Newspaper Syndicate is begin- 
ning a daily Short Story Service, using short- 
shorts of approximately 1000 words. 


We are seeking short stories of distinction, 
and at the present moment are a wide-open 
market. 

Joun A. Carro.t, Fiction Editor, 
Wheeler Newspaper Syndicate, 
302 Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ont., 


Look What Oscar's Doing 
Sir: 

This is simply a personal letter to notify you 
that the newly reorganized firm—Saint Enter- 
prises, Inc.—is now in the open market for ma- 
terial for a new Saint magazine. What we want 
is a crisp short story up to six thousand words 
maximum length with a crime, mystery, or de- 
tective angle. It does not have to conform to 
any pattern or convention, and the locale may 
be anywhere in the world—and in any past time, 
if treated in a thoroughly modern manner. We 
like unexpected twists, turns, punches, and de- 
nouéments as long as they are justifiable or 
plausible. We like them straight-forward melo- 
drama, or whimsical, or humorous, or ironical. 
What we want is a good story—something the 
average reader would think the Saint himself 
would like. 


Our rate of payment is two cents per word 
minimum, on acceptance, prompt decisions. 
Longer stories can be arranged for, and repeat- 
ing writers with good material can expect ad- 
vancing rates. 


For your general information, our firm is 
headed by Leslie Charteris, the creator of the 
famous Saint character, and we are publishing 
a couple of new magazines as well as a line of 
25c reprint novels. Will you please include us 
in your next list of writer markets? 

Oscar J. Frienp, Editor, 

Saint Enterprises, Inc. 

314 North Robertson Boulevard, 
Hollywood 36, Calif. 


@ We don’t know anything about this com- 
pany, but there can’t be two Oscar Friends. 
We’ve known Oscar for years while he edited for 
Leo at Standard and anything he did with writ- 
ers was straight.—Ed. 


Trek 
Sir: 

The first issue of our publication will go to 
subscribers and to newsstands in the middle west 
on or about March 1. It is a travel monthly 
backed by G.I. capital, staffed by Missouri ex- 
servicemen and will be published in St. Louis. 


It will contain features on vacation cities and 
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regions, travel experience, bus and auto tours; 
a column of news on plane, train, bus, auto and 
steamship transportation; calendar of national 
events attracting tourists; cartoons, cross-word 
puzzles; word quizzes, and a section on travel 
etiquette. Each issue will also carry a short- 
short and two other short stories. 

Rates on acceptance are 3 cents a word for 
fiction, 3 to 5 cents a word for features which 
should not be over 2500 words in length. Fea- 
tures on every section of the western hemisphere 
can be used, but only if they give pertinent au- 
thoritative information on travel conditions and 
places as they are Post-War. We want to get 
away from the old travel-folder type of blurb 
copy and give straight information—good or 
bad—about all means of travel and all vacation 
spots Chambers of Commerce to the con- 
trary, notwithstanding. Material should have a 
humorous slant and/or the light touch. 

Manuscripts will not be returned unless return 
postage is enclosed on submission. 

MartTHE ANGERER, Editorial Staff, 
Trek, 

119 N. Seventh St., 

St. Louis 1, Mo. 


New Harvey Group 
Sir: 

We believe you will be interested in the follow- 
ing information concerning our future publica- 
tion plans. 

Harvey Publications announces establishment 
of a new publication division to supplement its 
present comic group. The new division will con- 
cern itself with developing publications in the 
“self-help,” “‘how-to-do-it,” and “home” fields. 

Major Stanley Gerstin, who has just returned 
from a 3% year tour in the Army where he was 
in charge of the Editorial Department for the 
Corps of Engineers and the Adjutant General, 
ASF, respectively, has been appointed Editorial 
Director of the new group of publications. 

Immediate editorial interest is in receiving 
contributions suggesting and illustrating home 
Maintenance, repair and decorating ideas and 
kinks. Short items designed to result in less 
work and make home more livable are desired. 
Actual home modernization and decorating ex- 
periences illustrated with before and after pho- 
tos, when possible, are wanted. Simple con- 
struction projects for the home, garage, work- 
shop, garden, playroom, etc., are especially 
desirable. 
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“PLANS” FOR WRITERS! 


— New! — 
Because of the wide success of her 


NOVEL WRITING PLAN, 


Miss Hamilton announces a new 


POETRY WRITING PLAN 


in the same form, e ey complete and inspiring, with 
personal help as you write. 


Send for Particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction, Criticism: Poetry, Short Story Novel 
745 S. Plymouth Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an ex- 

pert with over 27 years’ experience. 

Publishers recommend my services. 
ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N, Y. 

















IF YOU WANT REAL HELP! 
o 
COLLABORATIVE CRITICISM 
Monthly, $7. , or single gitcion, hosting, plots, poets. 
$1_to 1M; $2 3M; $3 to 5M. CHICAGO CLASS & CLU 
PeCruRe S ANYWHERE. 

MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 
HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique)............ $s 
HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas)....... os 
LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything)... . at 
MAKE IT SELL! (Advanced Technique)....... 

MILDRED |. REID 
2131% Ridge Blvd., 


SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


The Applied Thesaurus 
By C. V. SHOLL 


An encyclopedic compilation covering man and his 
life. A guide to Character Delineation, Yeoman Descrip- 
tion and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material in the book for por- 
traying any sort of Character in every detail—his Body, 
Costume, Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sensa- 
tions, Appetites, Temperament, Character, Manners, 
Habits, Action, Speech (with substitutes for “said"), 
Voice, "Race, Social Status, Occupation, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquely complete word lists with rare words 
defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 18,000 references: 
414 7”x9V2” pou. Bound in Buckram. 

Mr. Irvin S. Gobb, noted writer and lecturer, said: 
“In my humbie opinion you've produced a work which 
should be a tremendous value to every writing man, 
every professional speaker, and a whole lot of others. 
May | congratulate you upon your achievement?" 

Price $4.50, check or money order. C.O.D. $1.00 with 
order, U. S. Poss., $4.80, money order, Canada, $4.80 
(U. S. $), money order. ag $5.50, U. S. $, money 
order or N. Y. check. Money back guarantee, 


New printing, better paper, improved binding. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. Ww 
P. ©. Box 133, Flushing, N. Y. 


1—WRITERS: 
2—WRITERS: 
3—WRITERS: 
4—WRITERS: 





Evanston, Illinois 

















MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 





for placement under the Unified Sales Plan 


Complete coverage of all sales” 


stories, articles, p 


ossibilities. 
ren screen stories and radio dramas. 


International placement oll goer books, 
Circular W-26 Fre 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 





Established 1923 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


507 Fifth Ave., New York 17 

















































WriITER’s DIGEST 





SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


* 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 
Aiee 
CRITICISM — COLLABORATION 


Write for terms to 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Auther of ‘“‘By Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
“My Formula for Fiction.’’ 


SANFORD, FLA. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 50c 
per 1,000 words; poetry, lc per line; carbon copy. Ex- 
perienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. Write 
for special rates on book lengths, criticism and revision. 


GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace Street 








Harrisburg, Pa. 











RACE HORSE MAGAZINE 
WANTS WRITERS 


“HORSE AND JOCKEY” monthly can use system articles 
on “how to beat the races.’? You must be an experienced 
male player at Track and Room. Assignment and re- 
write work given to those who qualify. Sample issue for 
stamp. Also sold Turf Stands all cites. 

H. and J. PUBLISHING CO. 
Box 10 Van Nuys, Calif. 


YOU CAN WRITE! 


Author of many stories and articles will help you 
produce salable material. Low-cost editing; critical 
analysis and rough-draft revision services for short and 
book-length material. Prompt service. 


ROBERT C. BLACKMON 


Box 728, Florence, South Carolina 
FREE MANUSCRIPT DELIVERY 


To Any Manhattan Publisher 
a ’ tly typed ; 
50 er 1600 ven > Car om included. 
MANHATTAN SERVICES 


. oO. 3, Times Square Station, 
oom Thee Yerk 18, New York 


SSRN RGRRMMRBE 
ELEANOR KING @ 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 
German. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, 
International Placement. 
19 W, 44th 

















MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Contributions on amateur photography for 
people in the “snapshot” class, are also desired. 
Photo kinks, simple how-to-builds, processing 
and developing technique and interesting camera 
projects are solicited. 

Original material is wanted. Illustrations, such 
as photographs or drawing, will materially in- 
crease the value of the contribution. Rough 
sketches will: be acceptable for completion by 
staff artists but the idea to be illustrated must 
be practical, workable and realistic. Value will 
be placed on the merit of the idea and not on 
its length. All contributions, regardless of the 
experience of the writer, will receive sympa- 
thetic consideration and the writer will be given 
intelligent guidance at all times. Completed 
manuscripts will be given prompt consideration; 
queries and ideas will be fully discussed and de- 
veloped by correspondence or with the writer 
in person, 

Contributors are invited to correspond with or 
call in person at the offices of Harvey Publica- 
tions and discuss their ideas with the Editorial 
Director. 

Harvey Publications, 
STANLEY GeErRsTIN, Editorial Director. 
1860 Broadway, 
New York City 23, N. Y. 


Harper Winner 
Sir: 

Jo Sinclair, of Cleveland, Ohio, is the winner 
of the $10,000 Award in the Harper Prize Novel 
Contest for her first novel, “Wasteland,” to be 
published on February 13. 

The judges in the twelfth Harper Prize Novel 
Contest were Irita Van Doren, literary editor of 
the “New York Herald Tribune Book Review”; 
J. Donald Adams, for many years editor of the 
“New York Times Book Review” and Betty 
Smith, author of “A Tree Grows In Brooklyn.” 
The judges cast their votes without knowing 
who the authors were and reached their deci- 
sions without consultation. The publishers them- 
selves had no vote. 

This contest has been held every two years 
since 1922 when “The Able McLaughlins”’ by 
Margaret Wilson was awarded the first Harper 
Prize. Other prize-winning authors have been 
Anne Parrish, Glenway Wescott, Julian Green, 
Robert Raynolds, Paul Horgan, H. L. Davis, 
Frederic Prokosch, Vardis Fisher, Judith Kelly 
and Martin Flavin. 

There were almost seven hundred novels sub- 
mitted in the contest. The manuscript of 
“Wasteland” arrived only a few days before the 
contest closed. Jo Sinclair had read about the 
Harper Prize Novel Contest in the book supple- 
ment of a newspaper, and decided to send her 
manuscript, hoping, as she says, only for pub- 
lication without ever dreaming of the possibility 
of getting the prize itself. When sometime later 
she received a letter saying that the novel had 
been accepted for publication, she felt that she 
had at last achieved the goal she had been work- 
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ing toward for ten years. 

Jo Sinclair was born thirty-two years ago in 
Brooklyn only a few years after her immigrant 
parents arrived here from Europe. Soon after 
the family moved to Cleveland. She doesn’t re- 
member just when she started writing, but was 
trying to write short stories when she was editor 
of her high-school paper. Three years after her 
graduation from high school, one of her stories 
was published in a small magazine. During the 
depression she worked on a WPA project, and 
then had a series of clerical jobs. 

A philanthropist in the city where she lives 
had done much to help young artists and a 
friend suggested that Miss Sinclair be given ten 
dollars a week for a year to enable her to write 
a novel. She contributed five dollars of this to 
her family and lived on the other five. One of 
the first things she plans to do with the prize 
money is to return this gift to her benefactor 
with the hope that it may be used again to help 
some other struggling young writer. 

Miss Sinclair, who is now at work on her 
second novel, says: “In writing of one family 
in ‘Wasteland, I have tried to apply observa- 
tions made over a period of years of many first 
and second-generation families I have known, 
and of the problems they face. The family in 
my book happens to be Jewish, but their ad- 
justments and maladjustments might be those 
of hundreds of immigrant and second-generation 
families in the United States. It was my sin- 
cere desire in writing this book to try to help 
some of these people to a better understand- 
ing of the nature of their own problems.” 
RAMONA HERDMAN, 
Harper & Bros. 


Irma B. Matthews & Helen Tharp 
Sir: 

A check sent to Mrs. Irma B. Matthews, 3780 
Oakdale Ave., Pasadena, Calif., has been re- 
turned unclaimed. Will be forwarded as soon 
as correct address is given. 

A check awaits Helen Barbara Tharp, whose 
latest known address was Ling Yuan, Jehol 
Province, Via Mukden, Manchoukuo. 

Rev. EmMeroy Jounson, Editor, 
The Young People, 
317 West Broadway, 
Little Falls, Minn. 


Fesruary, 1946 








EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories and books. 
Because of my experience 
in writing, editorial and 
sales work,.| can be of as- 
sistance to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street ' New York City 
WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
and where to sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag 
writers, beginners and professionals. Third large print- 
ing. Send 25 cents in coin. MAIL IT TODAY. 


DON ULSH 


144 E. 40th St., Dept. W, New York 16, N. Y. 
DOUBLE witrixc INCOME 


ae STORIES by using « “‘Sherwood 


















B 

Step moa J time on stories that don’t sell! Double 

our writing income—and more—by devoting your writ- 

ing talent wholly to paaey Pitee. character moti- 
vated, action packed STORIE HAT SELL, 

A “Sherwood Brief’? is a rough draft of a story. It 
oe of . concentrated. omnes a narrative = 
citiny escription. natura conv * iJ 
trade names. and’ sparkling action incidents—all written 
expressly for you. rom is Brief you write your own 
sto! quick, easy way 

You will be amazed at how easy it is to write suc- 
cessfully using ‘‘Sherwood Briefs."’ One client sold 3 
stories from Briefs, A radio writer uses a Brief a week. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 


Artist, Lecturer 
1715 S. Cloverly Ave., Rosemead, Calif. 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publication, 
and in anthology and other poetry contests. This natien- 
wide record improves constantly. For 25 years I have 
taught poets, versifiers, songwriters how to perfect and 
get the fullest returns from their verse, inclyding 
my work as instructor in versification at New Yor! 
University and William and Mary College. Most of 
my work with private pupils ranging from beginners 
to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correspondence. My 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.07) and Poet’s Hand- 
book ($2.60) are now standard. be neglect longer the 
many profits from versification? rite today; you are 
unfair to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criti- 


is f 1 poem. 
pen aetad & BOZENKILL 


CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON, N. Y. 




















STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


© $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 

eS 

e 

© “Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
& 





$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 


BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 








help you. 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help youw sell 
highest-rate markets. 





If you want results: Don't market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
before sending your manuscripts. The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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WRITERS 
HERE'S A TWO-WAY SERVICE! 


The need is for outstanding original stories, 
books or plays or real drama with logic and 
strength, There just aren't enough stories of such 
merit to go around! 

1 want originals, published stories, produced 
plays that have film possibilities. Special con- 
sideration is given book manuscripts for both pub- 
lication and filming. 

| represent established authors as well as new 
writers and offer both sales service and criticism. 


Write today for my Free Booklet explaining 
my service. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


(Established 1919) 
6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 





















AT LAST! EASIER, 
BETTER TYPING! 


Now possible with the TYPULATOR. Warns 
typist when near bottom of paper. Prevents 
spoilage, speeds typing. Easy attach. 

imple te use. Price: $1.00; Specify type- 
writer make and model (not serial No.). 


TYPULATOR CO. Box 252 Dayton 1, Ohio 
po ahs s 








GUARANTEE 
Money back 
ifnot pleased. 










stay 











TYPING 


Your manuscripts typed like editors want ’em—40c per 
thousand words. Carbon and postage free. A service 
that has stood the test of time. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 


FLASH! FLASH! WRITERS WANTED! 


Editors are begging for love stories and ‘‘Who-dun-its”’ 
(the detective story). With so many of the old-timers in 
War Service of some kind there never was such a golden 
opportunity for new writers. 

e Plot Genie “‘Romance Without Melodrama’”’ sup- 
plies millions of plots, no two alike, for the kind of love 
stories that are wanted and the ‘‘Detective-Mystery’’ Plot 

nie will supply just as many ‘‘Who-dun-it” plots—at 
the rate of one every ten minutes. d ’ 

Why grope for an idea for a story which will bring 
you from two to five cents a word when such a handy 
and efficient aid is at your disposal? 


SPECIAL OFFER! 

The eee of “Romance Without Melodrama” and ‘‘De- 
tective-Mystery’’ Plot Genies is $10.00 each but for a lim- 
ited time you can have the combination for only $15.00, 
sent prepaid, along with our catalogue Price List of other 

ks for writers. The Plot Genie Series is universally 
recognized as _ the fat stimuli to the creative imag- 
ination ever devised and is used by thousands of writers 
who supply material for magazines, motion pictures, radio 
and for the plots for saves. Why not take advantage 
of this Special Offer today and seal Sor one or both? 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 414, 8161 West 3rd St., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 




















POLIVOPE —_ our friend in our need 


A Polivope ordinary envel p-s in roundtrip service 
nd by eliminating the usual enclosed return-envelope saves 
weight. is and 


. postage containers—saving more than its cost. 
Polivope, size 81x11”, expand for book-length scripts, or 
spread out for odd size cartoons. 

Price $1.00 a group J #9 — either of two styles— 
mdtrip or combination Mail. 2 ¥ 
Rime Brings full size trial Polivopes and all information. 
Approved by the U. S$. Post Office Dept. 

When Polivope’s unused — we both lose. 


G. E. POWELL, Envelopes ; 
2032 East 74th Street, Los Angeles 1, Calif. 
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Profitable Hobbies 
Sir: 

Let me express my appreciation for your in- 
clusion of my request for copy for our new 
magazine, Profitable Hobbies, in your December 
issue. It has brought us the biggest flood of 
manuscripts we have received thus far. 

However, I would like to clarify several points 
in that announcement that obviously were mis- 
understood by your readers. 


First, our announced word limit (2000 to 
4500 words) had better be changed to read from 
1000 to 2000 words with 1500 words as the 
ideal length for the average article. This does 
not mean that a few articles of greater length 
will not be accepted, but these will be the excep- 
tion and not the rule. 

Second, good illustrations are vitally impor- 
tant. All things being equal the best illustrated 
of two articles on the same subject will get pref- 
erence every time. Let me explain by “good” 
illustrations I mean not only good, large (pref- 
erably 8x10) clear, glossy prints, but pictures 
that pack a human interest punch. Too many 
of the pictures thus far show the thing but omit 
the people. For example, we have received a 
picture showing an empty hobby theatre. This 
is good in that it shows the construction of the 
theatre in detail, but think how much wallop 
this shot would have carried had the photog- 
rapher shown the theatre jammed with people 
with perhaps someone on the stage doing an 
act. Another picture received, shows home made 
swing. Again the illustration is good as to 
detail but the photographer missed the boat 
when he failed to show a couple of children 
swinging in this swing and having the time of 
their lives. 

Third, with a few exceptions, we are more 
interested in the human interest in a story 
than the how-to-do-it angle. The unusual devel- 
opments or processes associated with a particular 
hobby should, of course, be described in detail, 
but in general we are more interested in the 
little successes and failures that lend the human 
touch. If you have written the kind of story 
that makes your readers say “I could do that,” 
or “I’d like to try my hand at this,” then yours 
is a natural for Profitable Hobbies. 

Finally, many of our writers fail to establish 
either the profit or the hobby angle of their 
stories. A hobby, by our definition is something 
a person does; or at least did originally, for 
pleasure. Profit means a cash income—iarge or 
small, over a reasonable period of time. Most 
collectors, for example, do not operate for 
profit even though some of them do eveatually 
sell their collections at a good figure. 

May I add that we are still very much in the 
market as we are building up a bank of 
stories for future issues. 

R. W. Tupor, Editor, 
3958 Central St., 
Kansas City 2, Mo. 
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Newsdealer Market 


Sir: 

First issue of Newsdealer magazine, sponsored 
by Magazine World and published by a sub- 
sidiary corporation, Newsdealer Magazine, Inc., 
40 East 49th St., New York 17, N. Y., appeared 
in\January. We can use articles and photographs 
that show in detail how individual dealers have 
built their magazine and book business into an 
important, money-making department. Special 
assignments wil be given writers who demon- 
strate to us, either through submitted manu- 
scripts or published articles, that they can deliver 
the goods. Even though original manuscripts 
may be returned, the author’s name and address 
will be filed in our office for future assignments 
if his work is adequate. Rate is one cent to two 
cents a word on publication and report is 
prompt. 

Roy QuIntan, President. 
Magazine World, 
40 E. 49th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


M. D. 


Sir: 

“The American Doctor” is a new pocket sized 
magazine being readied for early spring. As the 
name implies, it will be limited to the medical 
profession. 

However, a section will be given over to lay 
authors for human interest stories with a medi- 
cal twist or background. Wordage should not 
exceed 1500. Payment up to five cents a word 
upon publication. 

We are also interested in cartoons with the 
medical angle. Payment at the regular market 
rate upon publication. 

Grorce KRASNow, 
The American Doctor, 
1 Paulmier Place, 


Jersey City 2, N. J. 


‘Beauty Shop Trade 


Sir: 

The Beauty Shop Digest, distributed nation- 
ally to beauty shops, is seeking short manuscripts 
of interest to the professional beautician. Rates 
are two cents on acceptance, photos by arrange- 
ment. Query before submitting manuscripts. 
Sample copies will be sent in reply to a request 
direct to Beauty Shop Digest, 4001 Schubert 
Avenue, Chicago 39, IIl. 

Beauty Shop Digest is an external house or- 
gan, published by National Industries, Inc., 
manufacturers.of products for beauty shops. 

Helen Curtis Industries, 
Dany B. BARNETT, 
Advertising Department. 
4001 Schubert Ave., 
Chicago 39, IIl. 


Writer's Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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AGAIN --Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit...SELLING WRITER 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


Last month we told you about Muriel Innes 
who said, "You will be pleased to know that 
another student has upheld your slogan, 
‘Enter... BEGINNER — Exit . . . SELLING 
WRITER.’ " 

And here is her second letter, a month 
later, “Just a note to tell you that | have 
made a second sale. A story that | wrote 
during the course and on which | received 
your usual good help and sound advice." 


This course is designed ESPECIALLY for 
beginners—the only requirements being that 
you must be able to write correct English. 


Signs of the Times: Many students, in the 
armed service, and elsewhere, work 60 hours 
a week; find time or make time for the assign- 
ments, which they tell us are so interesting 
they can't wait to get back to them. And 
many are taking advantage of their new sur- 
roundings to turn out fresh and timely stories. 


Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has been associated with us. 
For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, have been prov- 
ing that BIG NAMES HAVE NO MONOPOLY ON MAGA- 
ZINE SALES. SSW students have sold even before completin 
the course, and continue to get their share of magazine an 
book publishers' checks. We are proud of the fact that we 
train beginners to sell their very first stories at GOOD 
rates, instead of to the lowest paying markets available. 
The average beginner's story sale has been 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are based on the famous writing book TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used in practice. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
famous because it is the absolutely frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experiences in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books, 

The. NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 


" WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 


The Supervised Story Writing Aedgamasts carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time if we feel you are 
not qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those 
stories of yours we consider salable on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
included with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL F 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me, | have [) do not have [7] 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York.) 
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Blue Bolt & Target Comics 
Sir: 

In the Philadelphia Market Letter in your 
December, 1945 number, the following state- 
ment appears: 

“McKay, incidentally, publishes a large 
group of comic magazines comprised of Ace, 
Blue Bolt, King, Magic and Target comics.” 
Blue Bolt and Target comics have not been 

published by McKay, but by us. In addition to 
Blue Bolt and Target Comics, we are the pub- 
lishers of 4 Most, Frisky Fables and Young King 
Cole, all comic magazines. Any contributions for 
these publications should be addressed to us at 
119 West 19th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
R. D. WHEELER, 
Novelty Press, 
111-119 West 19th St., 
New York 11, N. Y. 
Local Color 
Sir: 

It is such pieces as Paul Hughes’ “Local 
Color is a Fraud” that adds spice to your mag 
and variety to the life of a hack whose whole 
nervous system is saturated with taboos and ad- 
monitions, as essential as they are. It’s the 
“bitching” and quibbling that gives him some 
sort of “release.’? And that’s what makes the mag 
click with me. 

But I have a bone to pick with Paul. He 
says, “Certainly Mr. Maugham knows that au- 


thors don’t write about things; they write about 
people. Mr. Maugham himself is never 
writing about places; he is writing about peo- 
ple . . .” No, I would say that Maugham 
wants the world to know that he is cosmopoli- 
tan, and bores his readers with splurges of “lo- 
cal color.” Of course he can’t help being an 
egotist. All of which, of course, is:to prove Mr. 
Hughes’ point. If he will stick to writing about 
people —to show how much he understands 
about them and not how much he knows about 
them—he need have no fears about his product. 

I intend to go further than Mr. Hughes, I'll 
probably write a more sarcastic piece than he 
did when I get the report of editors on a manu- 
script which has no mention whatsoever of any 
town, state, country or what have you; which 
violates all rules of romantic novels and strips 
human emotions to the bone. It is nothing more 
than a succession of emotions, interspaced with 
unorthodox dialogue. I have to prove to myself 
that Woodfood was wrong. I wrote it for the 
hell of it. 

I can get my sermons around the corner, but 
the preacher doesn’t understand the problems 
and mentality of a scribe. Carry on. 

J. Howarp CHILpREss, 
P.O. Box 574, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
Country Club 
Sir: ’ 

Several weeks ago a copy of WrITER’s DicEst 

came to my attention with a notice listing re- 





“-WANTED-> 


Fiction « Articles « Features 
FOR A NEW MARKET 


SEVENTEEN Magazine is looking for stories about teen-agers . . . 


informative 


articles on everything from sports to homemaking, current events to careers ... 


plus personality features about young celebrities. 


Our readers are intelligent teen-agers interested in the world about them. They're 


eager for serious, adult-level articles . . 


. but they like lighter-vein material, too. 


Here’s your chance to write for an exciting, appreciative audience—one that's 


brand new in importance! 





SOOT 5. can aise service megecios 


11 West 42nd Street, 


New York 18, New York 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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quirements for feature material for The 19th 
Hole. The listing included fiction, which, I am 
afraid is a mistake. 

Would you kindly stress the idea that we are 
mainly interested in stories concerning all fields 
of sports, personalities in sports and the new 
sports era coming up. In other words, facts not 
fiction. 

The 19th Hole is sold by subscription only and 
goes to private country club members; it is also 
considered a class publication. I think this pub- 
licity would be more informative to future con- 
tributors, 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

jayne E. Gross, Editor, 
The 19th Hole, 
1315 Cherry Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Sir: 

Boys’ Life is in the market for lively, interest- 
ing short bits of Americana, anecdotes, animal 
shorts, nature lore, scientific wonders, humorous 
bits about personalities or current events, excit- 
ing boy lore, and other material which would 
appeal to the young American reader. 

Writers, especially those doing research, can 
augment their incomes by sending us material 
of this type for use in our On The Beam ‘page, 
and as fillers throughout our magazine. If inter- 
ested contributors can get hold of our July, 
August, and September, 1945 issues, they will 
find good examples of the type of material which 
we need. 

Payment will be more than the regular word 
rate, depending upon the quality of the material 
submitted. Length of items should range from 
fifty to about two hundred words. 

Irvine Crump, Managing Editor, 
Boys’ Life, 
Published by the Boy Scouts of America, 
2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Hide & Leather 
Sir: 

We intend to use a substantially greater num- 
ber of feature articles in 1946. We’re a weekly 
with 55 years of publishing behind us, and hence 
represent a steady and reliable market. What 
we’re after is: 

1, Feature articles dealing with any branch 
of the shoe manufacturing field—articles about 
new shoe factory operations, types of footwear, 
personnel problems, materials, styles, lasts, ma- 
chinery and equipment, merchandising, plants, 
plastics, volume buyers and chain stores, per- 
sonalities, etc. Anything of interest and value 
to the shoe manufacturer is of interest and value 
to us. We’re not interested in articles on the 
retailing angle. 

2. Feature articles dealing with any branch 
of the tanning or leather products field—articles 
about new tanning processes, materials, whole- 
saling, machinery and equipment, plant layouts, 
Personnel problems, new ideas, etc. 


Fesruary, 1946 


SHORTHAND 


AT HOME 


Famous Speedwriting sys- 
tem. No signs or symbols. 
Uses ABC’s. Easy even for 
adults to learn and use. Fast 
preparation for a position, 
and a sound future. 

Nationally used in leading 
offices and Civil Service; also 
by executives, writers, speak- 
ers, lawyers, scientists, stu- «4, ; 


Write 120 words per 
minute, Easy for adults. 





Secures 
After Completing Speed- 
writing Course 


















Fine Position 





Over Shortly afterwards yreeks. 
100,000 taught by mail. The the 


very low cost will surprise %f'% 


my Sp 
dents at college. , a EE 


ow am in 
of the Banquet Dept. in 


you. 23rd year. a anor Neaxen Station 
_ e . ea. . 
Write for FREE Booklet to Claremont Ave., N. ¥. 


PH; 


Dept. 6702-6 


55 W. 42 Street, New York 18, N. Y. 











Make your IDEAS count. Enjoy this new fascinating 
course in Creative Thinking— 


HOW TO GET IDEAS 


It’s og at brings the money. Ideas come frst. 
‘our mM: sparkling. 
dnly course of its “kind. Real . When completed, carries 
one-hour university extension credit. Send $6.50 tor complete 
course, including instruction manual, 

Descriptive notice sent free on request, 

Ask for it today. 
. Extension Division 


Section 3. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, Lincoln, Nebr. 











Attention! 


WRITERS 


A manuscript d neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a_professional ist stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted by editors. Send your work 
to one who has been in the business since 1922. | 

Good quality bond, mailed flat with your original. 
Carbon 4 No charge for minor corrections. 
PROMPT SERVICE! 

RATES: 40c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
36c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
218 Lincoln Way East Chambersburg, Penna. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


SERRE: er 
HELP FOR BEGINNERS! 


My stories are selling! Are yours? Successful fiction 
writer, editor, columnist, sports editor | others 
now. Criticism: $1 per thousand words, ersonal 
instruction details upon request. 


FOY EVANS 


P. ©. Box 689, Athens, Ga. 
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U T H O R 


OF BOOKS 





We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for great Britain and the 
Continent; distribution at home and abroad. 


If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up) 
or poetry (book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY POETS OF DOR- 
RANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it. 


On the Book Lists,of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared among others, 
Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence 
D. Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, 
Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Pat- 
ten, Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if 
you prefer about your work. 


fy DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 6----------- PENNSYLVANIA 


4A 4 4 
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Our publication is read by the executive or 
management groups in the shoe and leather in- 
dustries. They’re all eager to learn, and if you 
can show them something new or interesting, 
you're in. 

If you’re from a town where shoe factories or 
tanneries are located, or have worked in any 
of these industries, so much the better. There’s 
plenty of fresh material to be had out there, 
and if you’re a get-up-and-go guy you can 
wedge yourself into a steady market. 

We like to be queried first on all proposed 
articles. We'll give all the help and teamwork 
we can. Our features run up to 2,000 words, 
with strict censorship on padding. Right now 
we're paying from 1 to 1% cents a word, with 
$1 to $3 for photos. We also use plenty of news 
items, and there’s room for new correspondents 
in shoe and leather towns, with an opportunity 
for a small but steady income on these items 
for those willing to earn it. 

Wiu1aM A. Rossi, Eastern and 
Feature Editor, 
Hide and Leather and Shoes, 
10 High Street, 
Boston 10, Mass. 
Book Publisher Market 
Sir: 

We need outstanding, virile, contemporary 
action stories for boys and girls from six to six- 
teen; mystery always good. Also some juvenile 
fiction with historical background—must be ex- 
ceptionally well handled. Animal stories com- 
parable to “Lassie Come Home” and “Silver 
Chief” series. Fictionalized career stories, and 
straight informational books on current subjects 
also acceptable: No adult fiction, but popular 
biography of internationally famous people, per- 
tinent religious topics, and general reference 
books needed. 

Payment, royalty basis except for fragmentary 
picture book, text for which special arrangement 
is made. 

ELizABETH MorTON, 
John C. Winston Company, 
1010 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Shorts 
Sir: 

We want to compliment you on the real pull 
which your publication has among writers. Since 
you carried the notice of our market in your 
November issue, we have had our choice of 
literally hundreds of manuscripts. 

When you get a little space you might men- 
tion that our columns are still open, and that 
these weekly short stories, at prices ranging from 
$15 to $25, for 800 to 1,000 words, will be a 
regular feature from now on. 

Jesse Georce Murray, Editor, 
Townsend National Weekly, 
450 East Ohio Street, 

Chicago, Il. 


Fesruary, 1946 
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“The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 


Maren El 


wood 


Authors’ representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 


Book-of-the-Month Club. 
Professional 
Training 
for Writers 


FICTION 
RADIO 
ARTICLE 
FEATURE 
SCREEN 
JOURNALISM 
ENGLISH 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism. ... Personal, directed 


writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD 
6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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One Dollar Starts You 


on the road 


A WRITING 


to 


CAREER 


you you pay just one dollar to own an entire 


month’s 


Magazine Institute course in writing 
obligation? Of course, you would. 


“That simply isn’t possible.’’ 


text and assignments of the valuable 


without further 
But you may say, 


Well, that opportunity is possible, and it’s available 


to you right now with this absolutely unique 


offer” on MI’s famous writing 


“dollar 
course, which es 


you to use spare time in preparing articles, stories and 


sketches that will sell. 


This means that you can get for a dollar, one com- 
plete section of the famous text “‘Modern Writing,”’ 
plus a valuable extension lecture by an experienced 
writer which is full of specific editorial suggestions. In 


addition, you 


plus a self-examination quiz an 


et two writing assignments so that 
may see exactly what sort of work the course 


ers 
d reading and home 


practice suggestions that you can use at once to im- 


prove your written expression. 


This is material you 


can’t duplicate, worth many times the price you will pay. 
ACT NOW TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT. This 


is an expérimental offer which may have to 


drawn at any time. We believe t 


be with- 
hat so many will want 


to go on with the course after seeing it that we can 


afford this unusual plan. 


Whether you decide to go 


on with the course or not, however, the material we 
send is yours to keep without obligation. Fill out cou- 
pon and mail with one dollar, today. 





The Magazine Institute, Inc., Dept. 502-D, SO Rockefeller 
Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 

© Please send free catalog. 

OI enclose one dollar for sample writ! course material with 

the understanding I am under no er obligation, 
NOM 2. cece cece cree cree sere eeenesses seers seeseses 
AGGPOSR 2 nce c eres cree eereereseeeee teresa tnsssseees 
(Corr d fi No will call.) 
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“THE WRITER’S MARKET” 


The revised 11th edition of “THE WRIT- 
ER’S MARKET” is ready for mailing. It 
contains 378 pages, 36 more than last year, 
and 2,500 editors tell you what they want 
to buy, how long they want contributions, how 
much they pay per word, and what their 
editorial policies are. Also given are the 
mames and addresses of book publishers, syn- 


| 


dicates, photograph markets, and stage, screen 
and radio markets. No writer who wishes to 
place his work profitably can be without 
“THE WRITER’S MARKET.” The book is 
beautifully bound and is 7x11 inches. You 
must be pleased or your money will be 
refunded. 


"AN ESSENTIAL TOOL OF THE WRITER'S CRAFT" 





Writer’s Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Enclosed is $3.00. Send me postpaid the revised 11th edition of ‘“The 


Writer’s Market.” 


Endorsed by the editors of 
500 magazines, newspapers, 
book clubs, colleges, libraries 


and writers everywhere. 
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Only the Brave 


By ESTHER H. LAMB 


of G. B. Shaw for three hours, there 
would be fewer writers and better 
vegetarians in the world. 

The burning urge to express oneself has 
been suffered by an astonishingly patient 
society for centuries. Blame it on Ptolemy; 
blame it on the countless Egyptian Scribes, 
the sweet singers of Israel who re-enacted 
in word and song the destruction of the 
Temple of David. The amazing fact re- 
mains. Out of this rich soil, out of this 
fecund cledge of years, the “corn” of the 
present grows rich and abundant. 

The would-be author sits himself down 
to write. His needs are few. A typewriter, 
blank paper and confidence. If the trem- 
bling which consumes him is persistent, one 
may expect another Steinbeck; if it is 
simply a matter of dashing off a romance 
for mercenary reasons only, the results may 
be melancholy. He asks himself few ques- 
tions. It is left, alas, for the reader to 
inquire in a bewildered voice, the reason 
for it all. 

Why does a person write? Is there the 
“spark,” that catchy word which seems to 
rise above such trivia as grammar, punctu- 
ation, paragraphing and sentence structure? 


| ONE were invited to sit at the feet 
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To be honest, the desire to create does 
not always spring from the loins as it 
should. It so often crawls out of minds 
cluttered with phony ideas and catch 
phrases; it has no plan, no design, no skele- 
ton on which to hang its borrowed attire. 

What is meant by good writing? What 
is a properly constructed sentence? Define 
word-grouping; please show me some 
examples of euphony. So speaks the learn- 
ing writer. 

If one could sit down with each and 
every would-be author, and step by step 
point out the errors, the traps, awaiting 
the untried efforts, one would proceed 
patiently and carefully thus: 

Be simple. This is a commandment as 
thunderous and as important to remem- 
ber as those upon the Mosaic tablets. 

What do you mean by “simple”? writes 
an author. “If I say ‘Maisie’s pert nose was 
covered with freckles,’ you will say that the 
whole sentence is wrong, that is, corny. 
And if I say ‘soft brown spots like mildew 
on white linen covered her well-chiseled 
features,’ you will be dissatisfied. What is 
wrong with this description?” Everything. 

In the first place the name “Maisie” save 
for purposes of gentle mockery, was 
















































































laid to rest in the flannel petticoat era. 
Naming the girl Maisie is a false start, be- 
cause it grooms her as a dated creature. 
Though she is a farmer’s daughter, there is 
a tavern in the nearest town. “Well-chiseled 
features” dates back to the age of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, who thus described his mail-clad 


hero. 


OW can one recognize a cliche? This 
is a poser! 

Such cliches as “poised for flight” and 
“her eyes were deep pools” crucify the 
author. 

These errors in writing are due largely 
to lack of discernment in reading good 
literature. Even in the simpler pulp stories 
we find these old offenders deleted. 

In observing these dreary words and 
phrases the writer learns to nip them before 
they move into his story. There was a time 
when writing was still a new experience, 
and these outmoded words were interesting 
and original. Some stem from the Bard’s 
immortal plays, while others have a happy 
form of alliteration which is easy to remem- 
ber and hard to uproot. Indeed they are 
so a part of the average writer that only by 
constant vigilance can they be avoided. 
“Nick of time,” ‘“green-eyed monster,” 
“bolt from the blue,” crop up in the writ- 
ings of some of our front rank authors. 

Let us describe Maisie’s appearance like 
this: “Maisie was little. She wore her hair 
in two small buns above her ears. She had 
nice eyes, a wide, happy mouth, and gave 
the impression of a brown, slightly under- 
nourished hound puppy.” 

The picture does not lose its effective- 
ness by omitting the freckled pert nose. It 
is straightforth, it is simple. 


HAT is meant by euphony? It means 

‘a pleasing sound. Words, like notes, 

can strike musically upon the ear. They 

have their complete harmony; their charm- 

ing lilt determines the kind of writer you 
are. Let us take an example: 

“There was no sound save the muffled 

creak of the oarlocks; no voice save that of 

a whimpering child which was soon 


hushed.” 
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Want to read it aloud? You see the 
rhythm, the soft, hushed sound of silence 
on water. It could be written in meter or 
sung with equal grace. This is what is 
meant by euphony. 

Now let us take the badly constructed 
sentence which puffs and huffs its way 
along. Note how it jars. 

“There wasn’t any noise. The oars went 
squeak in the boat and the baby began 
yelling until somebody went and stopped 
x 

This disorganized sentence grates upon 
the ear as well as the mind. That is why 
reading your scripts aloud is a very excel- 
lent habit. 

Banality in word building is a complete 
lack of imagination. It is not enough to 
call a spade a shovel; it must in part have 
belonged to George Washington and helped 
dig the General out of the snows of Valley 
Forge. Every mother looks like Whistler’s, 
each humble cottage is neat and covered 
with vines in the book of the banal writer 
who makes every stormy ride on Paul Re- 
vere’s horse. 

What is a ‘properly constructed sentence? 
It is one in which the readers will find 
satisfaction in word economy, good diction, 
perfect grammar, and simplicity. Involved 
sentence structure confuses the reader and 
leads the writer astray. It is as though in 
telling a man his wife has been injured, we 
intersperse our grave news with comments 
on the weather and our personal attitude 
toward industrial strikes. The tangled 
reader will not always take the challenge 
to find an answer. Though our language 
is constantly changing with years, the 
framework of grammar remains the same. 

Apropos of this, I quote from a short 
story recently submitted: 

“Eloise was sandwiched in _ between 
Heaven and Hell on the front seat. Her 
right side burned with Jim’s nearness, her 
left side froze at Yucca’s close proximity.” 

Don’t laugh. This is a brave attempt at 
putting emotion on paper. The comedy 
was a bonus the writer hadn’t expected. 

A sense of humor is the last thing in the 


world an inspiring writer thinks he needs 
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LOVE 





most. His delight is in the stranglehold, the 
lippy kiss, the heaving chest, the “hot flair,” 
as he puts it, “of passion.” Rarely does a 
smile untangle a clinch. The hero may say 
something witty but the author quickly 
apologizes in the ‘next breath. “Eloise was 
a victim of acro-phobia,” and the reader is 
stunned by this sobering fact. 
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How does one see that gossamer dividing 
line between low comedy and real ro- 
mance? This is something which many a 
famous movie director has failed to recog- 
nize. 

What can one do to stifle the reader’s 
smile during a lover’s clinch? A friend 
writes: “My husband hurt me terribly by 
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laughing at my nice little story. He thought 
the hero a perfect ‘drip’ and when they, the 
lovers, fell into each other’s arms, I thought 
my family would have convulsions.” 
There is only one thing to do. Use your 
natural reticence. If there is too much 
“heavy breathing,” laughter will bubble up. 


Study of burlesque, its vulgar emphasis 
on the “tender passion,” fortifies the writer 
against going beyond the saturation point. 
The ever-present small boys in the front 
rows at the movie are the real criterions of 
phony romance. They indulge in vulgar 
popping noises that we can all do well to 
hear. 


But with no raucous “pit rabble” of his 
own to give the author a red light, what is 
he to do? Play it down by the conscious 
toning down, the guarded measuring of 
love passages, and the careful building up 
of honest sentiment through quiet words, 
handled with either dignity, or with that 
insouciance with which writers portray 
young love. 

Beware the “fluttering eyelids,” the “lips 
on lips,’ the declarations of everlasting 
adoration. Avoid the ponderous speech of 
Victorian lovers. Dickens was fond of 
doing it the easy way by drawing “the cur- 
tains across this tender scene.” We can’t 
get away with that. 

The hackneyed plot involving Nellie 
Millionbucks and Harold Gravy from 
Lower Basin Street has given way in the 
last decade to romances of the upper 
middle class. Perhaps this is due to the 
early influence of Robert Chamber’s novels, 
when the heroine blushingly came out of 
her linsey-woolsey to pose as a model for a 
fashionable artist in his uptown penthouse. 

Marcia Davenport’s “Valley of Decision” 
was the first of the “rags to riches” type 
of plotting in a long, long time. The hero 
and heroine are socially on the same plane 
in the modern story. 

But oddly enough, the writers of this 
nation, those who see fiction as merely a 
means toward paying off the mortgage, 
have stayed in their narrow rut and trun- 
dled the “golden haired heroine” through 
western deserts and over calm waterways. 
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The dated writer still writes the rags to 
riches story, his heroine is still the in- 
genuous Maisie, or no less improbable, she 
is perched at the other end of the scale as 
a chic Park avenue deb. The successful 
modern writer more often uses as his 
heroine a girl of the middle classes in 
whom so many people can see themselves 
and their friends. There are two good 
literary reasons to write about the people 
around you, whom you know best. First, 
because you know and like them and want 
others to feel the same way. That is the 
genesis of the modern romance. Second, 
because you know and despise them, or 
feel understanding if not sympathy at their 
behavior. This is the germ of the social 
significance, or tragic, or psychological 
story. 


HARACTERIZATION is _ the heart 

ticking lustily throughout the story. It 
is surprising how well a budding author 
can handle an “old party,” “a fat jolly 
soul,” or a first rate villain. 

It is only when the writer builds up the 
heroine that a dull, sweet, thud echoes 
through the script. It is the sound of our 
Nell falling into the threadbare role she 
has been playing for fifty years. Invariably 
she is young, sweet, blue-eyed, and virginal. 
She clings to her lover as she did the night 
of the blizzard of ’88 when grandpa sent 
around the mash note. She is, as editors 
are asked to recall every ‘day, “as gentle as 
a rosebud and wore her golden hair page- 
boy fashion.” She is good to her mother, 
gives the “wolves” a brushoff, scorns the 
boss, and, in the end, the hero “crushes her 
sweet frailness against his awkward chest.” 
In this respect, the pulp is one up on the 
heroine. 

The heroines so beloved by readers of the 
slicks are tall, clean-limbed youngsters with 
intelligent faces, clear skin, and well 
groomed hair. They walk chin up and 
work in smart offices in upper Manhattan. 
Most of them are from cultured homes, 
have a good education and can tell a 
Brahms Concerto from Beethoven’s Eroica. 
They have a keen sense of humor, drink in 


moderation, are casual, ‘warm-hearted, 
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“But Mr. Honeywell, | only wanted your autograph.” 


agreeable and lovely to look at. Heroines 
conjured up by new writers are more like 
those dolls with marcelled hair and fixed 
smile we used to win at the State Fair. 


HE reading of a story is like watching 
a man walking along the edge of a 
chasm. There is always the interesting pos- 
sibility that he will miss his step. He must, 
of course, if the story is to be successful, 


for the main figure in any tale is constantly 
caught in the web of circumstance; the 
center of two or more irreconcilable emo- 
tions. Always after a-series of indecisions, 
setbacks, and apparently insurmountable 
obstacles, he makes the ultimate decision 
which will release him. The point wherein 
the story turns for the better is best de- 
scribed as the moment of decision. Should 
he remain in the country and marry the 
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girl or should he accept his Uncle Jim’s 
offer to go in business in the city? One 
decision would mean the loss of not only 
the girl but the old homestead; the other 
would throw him into the clutches of a de- 
signing female who is linked up to a band 
of crooks. It is this denouement which 
makes or breaks the story. It is the moment 
when he does something about it. With 
this decision comes action, for no matter 
how dramatic the high point becomes, the 
character must show by resolute decision 
that he will go forward into what may 
become his undoing and thereby add sus- 
pense to an already tense situation. 


Following this climactic decision, the 
main character must begin to question his 
fatal step. Suppose, he argues, the beautiful 
woman in the city gives away the secret of 
his new formula for the making of butter 
out of straw? What if the simple first love 
in the country marries the rival on the next 
farm?. Perhaps after all the future is hope- 
less. 


It is this dark period that always arrives 
before the dawn and when the sun does 
show over the roofs of Jackson Heights, he 
knows the answer. What he did was 
right. 


In this mighty consequence, we have an 
illustration of a formula as old as Time. 
The reason for a story is basically the 
assumption that life is a tapestry, woven 
with countless skeins and blending all the 
colors of the spectrum into its final design. 
The pattern being ancient, it is simply the 
repetition of the tales grunted out before 
a cave. 


Though the pattern be ancient, the 
theme may be vital. 


So many stories written by beginners 
have little influence on the reader. There 
is no point, no significance and the philoso- 
phy is either lacking or done in the Vic- 
torian manner. But the serious writings of 
modern authors has deep and lasting politi- 
cal significance. Steinbeck pointed an ac- 
cusing finger in “Grapes of Wrath”; Sin- 
clair Lewis unwound the inhibited lives of 
smug, small-town people in his “Main 
Street,’ and DePassos, Galico and Evelyn 
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Waugh throw a pitiless light onto the 
shams. 

What is the connection between the 
modern fiction story and our lives today? 
The written word used carelessly may 
plant the seeds of discontent in the whole 
fabric of living. An example of this is of 
course “Mein Kampf.” 


The written word slyly planted into a 
story may change the geography of Eu- 
rope. A bastard credo hammered into the 
minds of countless thousands will destroy a 
people. Frau Klink the Nazi ogress who 
used to read jolly little stories to the chil- 
dren of Germany, which held the Jewish 
children up to ridicule through cruelly and 
cleverly written tales, 


It is a well known fact that city editors 
are notoriously addicted to bicarbonate of 
soda. In view of their constant contact with 
life they are supposed to be morose, people 
with warm hearts under their ink-stained 
vests. What they handle day after day, is a 
true story, painful, improbable, tragic or 


absurd; it doesn’t matter much. It’s news. ° 


Consider, then, the magazine editor who 
sits in his knotty pine-walled office and may 
at his own discretion toss out the absurdities 
that pass over his desk. He receives no 
fresh murder plot upon which all he has 
to do is to build a terse, interesting head- 
line; instead, he is handed a tale hacked 
out in the wood shed and held together 
with twopenny nails. The heroine is guilty 
of longwinded recitals of her feelings 
toward Tom, and Tom’s love for her and 
the plot hides from the reader throughout 
its twenty or more pages. Strange charac- 
ters pop out from time to time with little 
or no bearing on the theme, and love finds 
a way even if the writer doesn’t, and the 
editor catches the early train home. 


SIDE from a good Webster dictionary, 
and I’m not being facetious, I recom- 
mend that every would-be author include 
the following books on his shelves: 
Dostoevski’s “Brothers Karamazov” 
Merezhkovski’s “Leonardo di Vinci’ 
Elizabeth Browning’s Poems 
Dickens’s “A Tale of Two Cities” 
Shaw’s “The Doctor’s Dilemma” 
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ne R. Stevenson’s “Treasure Island” school and the word “love,” written shyly 
S. Maugham’s “Of Human Bondage” for the first time, has the effect of dynamite 
he Hemingway’s “For Whom the Bell Tolls” on the human emotions, 
y? Rebecca West’s “Black Lamb and Gray “How do I know I have talent?” a be- 
ay Falcon” ginner cries. “Can’t I just jog along in 
le Steinbeck’s “Grapes of Wrath” writing good pulps and make enough to 
of Why? Because they fortify and prepare keep the wolf away?” Certainly. You can 
the mind and heart for life while they por- head off starvation by being a salesgirl, or 
‘ tray it. A subconscious mind never forgets studying dietetics or teaching the eighth 
% anything it has ever read. This psychologi- grade. All’these vocations have their places 
“ cal fact is the reason for the dearth of and you'll save up enough in them to keep 
s words, plots, and characters and explains you off the Dole in your declining years. 
” so much uninspired writing of scripts. Good But a writer without a literary future is 
1. reading is a requisite whether you wish to a sorry creature. The late Jane Manner, 
h write a fine novel or a pulp love story. famous raconteur and reader, had a verse 
J The distinguished novelist I. A. R. Wylie for it. In fact she had a ditty for almost 
says in her delightful autobiography “Life everything, for she lived in the tender and 
With George”: “I never met a stranger exceedingly sentimental period of the early 
vz who hasn’t at some time written, is writing twentieth centurv. I take it out of moth- 
at or is going to write.” There is something balls here and now: 
h about putting one’s thought on paper that “Greatly begin, though thou 
. warms the spirit of the author like nothing Hast time, but for a line; 





else in the world. Diaries are begun in high 


Not failure, but low aim is crime.” 





















































HE formation of a new book publish- 

ing house, Farrar, Straus and Com- 

pany, Inc., with offices at 580 Fifth 

Avenue, New York 19, was announced to- 

day by the two principals, John Farrar and 
Roger W. Straus, Jr. 

John Farrar, chairman of the board of 
directors of the new firm, retired from two 
years’ active service with the Office of War 
Information in October, 1945, having been 
personne] assistant to the Chief of Psycho- 
logical Warfare Branch, Mediterranean 
Theatre, and, on return to this country, 
editor of “U.S.A.” magazine and consult- 
ant to the Bureau of Overseas Publications 
of the OWI. 

Roger W. Straus, Jr., president, recently 
released from active duty as a Lieutenant 
by the U. S. Navy, has served since March, 
1942, in the Branch Magazine and Book 
Section, Office of Public Information, Navy 
Department, New York City, first as a spe- 
cial civilian editorial adviser on magazine 
and book problems, then, after being com- 
missioned, as executive officer and later as 
officer in charge. 

Mr. Farrar and Mr. Straus announced 
that the new firm would publish a few 
titles in the late spring season, following 
with a fuller list in the summer and au- 
tumn. Conforming with their own inter- 
ests and experience, the new company will 
be general publishers of both fiction and 
non-fiction. It will be especially interested 
in the new writer, the young writer, and 
the work of men and women who have 
returned from war service and have some- 
thing they wish to say. 

John Farrar graduated from Yale after 
serving in World War I, and for a time 
was a feature writer on the New York 
World. He began his editorial career in 
1920 as editor of “The Bookman.” He was 
later editor of the George H. Doran Com- 
pany and of Doubleday Doran and Com- 
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pany. He resigned his editorship of that 
house in 1929, to become a founder of the 
firm of Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., from 
which he withdrew as chairman of the 
board and editor on his return from over- 
seas in the summer of 1944. 

Roger Straus, Jr., attended Hamilton 
College and is a graduate of the University 
of Missouri School of Journalism, class of 
1939. He was on the editorial staff of The 
Reporter-Dispatch, White Plains, N. Y., 
was an editor of “Current History and 
Forum” magazine, and was co-publisher 
with G. P. Putnam’s Sons of “Current His- 
tory” Books. In 1941 he founded a firm, 
Book Ideas, Inc., which packaged books for 
several of the major book publishers. Also 
in 1941, he edited, with Diana Forbes- 
Robertson, “War Letters From Britain.” 

Margaret Petherbridge Farrar will be an 
associate and advisory editor to Mr. Farrar 
and Mr. Straus. A graduate of Smith Col- 
lege, she was on the staff of the New 
York World, 1921-26, and has been editor, 
since 1924, of a long series of crossword 
puzzle books for Simon & Schuster. For 
the past five years she has edited the cross- 
word puzzle page in the New York Times 
Sunday Magazine. She was formerly on 
the editorial staff of Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., with supervision of the mystery list 
and special interest in juveniles and medi- 
cal books. 

James H. Van Alen, vice-president, a 
graduate of Cambridge University (1925), 
was formerly associated with the “North 
American Review,’ “Forum Magazine,” 
and since 1939 has been co-owner of the 
Griscom-Van Alen Publications, a group 
of weekly newspapers in Nassau County, 
N. Y. During 1941-42 he was officer in 
charge of the Branch Magazine and Book 
Section, Office of Public Information, 
Navy Department, New York City, and 
during 1943-45 was on duty in the Euro- 
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pean Theater of Operations. He returned 
to inactive duty in July, 1945, and holds 
the rank of Commander in the Naval Re- 
serve. He is a director of the Empire Trust 
Company, New York City. 

Stanley Young, author and playwright, 
who will be on the board of directors, has 
been associated with publishing since 1934, 
when he resigned from the English Depart- 
ment of Williams College to become a 
literary adviser to the Macmillan Company. 
From 1939-42 he served as an editor at 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. During 
the war years Mr. Young divided his time 
between work as a war correspondent and 
the organization and managing editorship 
of the Bollingen Series Publishing Founda- 
tion, serving also as American editor of 
“Free World” magazine. At present he is 
completing a new novel and casting his 
play, “Mr. Pickwick,” for production in 
New York. 

Julius Fleischmann of Cincinnati, a di- 
rector of Standard Brands, Inc., trustee of 
the University of Cincinnati, and for ten 
years president of the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, will also be a member of the 
board. Mr. Fleischmann served with the 
U. S. Navy from 1941 to November, 1945. 

Other members of the staff include: 

Arthur Orrmont, editorial 
graduate of the University of Michigan and 
three-time winner of the Avery Hopwood 
Award for creative writing, who recently 


assistant, 


received an honorable discharge from the 
U. S. Army; Virginia Crim, copy editor, 
graduate of the Indiana University School 
of Journalism and formerly with Bobbs- 
Merrill and Army Air Forces public rela- 
tions; Virginia Pauker, editorial and pub- 
licity assistant, who attended Wellesley and 
the Yale School of the Drama, and was 
formerly reader for a literary agent; Mar- 
garet Wheeler, office manager, formerly 
administrative assistant in the Branch 
Magazine and Book Section, Office of 
Public Information, U. S, Navy, New 
York City. 
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Well, if it isn't Paradise again 
Sir: 

Due to a snowstorm the visibility from the 
front windows of our little cabin isn’t any too 
hot. Just the same, while the East is having 
blizzards, we merely have snowstorms. In the 
summer when the East is sweltering, we are 
pleasantly warm. Which adds up to a plug for 
some of the finest country still open to pioneer- 
ing and as yet creatively uninhabited, in the 
United States. 

I guess you would call this a crisp place to 
live. Everything about it makes you want to 
work. An invigorating climate, not the drug- 
ging heat to slow you down or the intense cold 
to numb away activity. And you could throw 
a typewriter, tube of oil paint or piano into 
the air in any direction and have little chance 
of hitting anyone who used them as tools. 

It is not possible to live here for nothing, but 
it can be as inexpensive as any other section of 
the country. Right now it costs us about $60 
a month for food and we eat well. Since we set- 
tled in late Fall we had no chance to put in 
a garden, but we will in the Spring, along with 
a few chickens and rabbits, possibly even a milk 
goat and the food costs will go down. Clothes 
are not an item. Anyone in a double breasted 
suit is an undertaker, banker or lawyer. We are 
fortunate personally in having a Woodfordian 
deal, a three room cabin on the banks of the 
Columbia River Reservoir and a part time 
proposition such as J. W. recommends. All it 
costs us to live is our grub. I’ll admit there 
aren’t too many propositions like that, but there 
is plenty of opportunity here. The gigantic 
Coulee Dam is just starting to open up and will 
bring unlimited opportunity for farming, resorts, 
small enterprise and so on. 

The Government Employment Service draws 
a long face when you mention jobs and the 
housing situation is bad, but it’s the same all 
over the country. The person who wants a thing 
badly enough usually gets it. 

My typewriter faces the window looking over 
the water toward the mountain across and the 
forest is white with snow. When my thousand 
words a day are finished I have a choice, ac- 
cording to season, of swimming, good fishing 
and hunting, skiing, hiking, mountain climbing, 
ice skating, boating—any one of a million things 
right at hand. If you want to get by as little as 
possible while pounding a typewriter, don’t mind 
a frosty privy seat on a wintery morning, aren’t 
afraid of work, have a little ingenuity and can 
get along without a few creature comforts and 
need only a minimum of the civilized entertain- 
ments, i.e., bars and movies, N. E. Washington 
may be a good place to try. Don’t try it without 
anything in the kitty. 

Joun M. Haypon, 
Roosevelt Lake or Empire Lake, 
or Columbia River Reservoir, 


Washington, 





































































FTER writing slick paper fiction for 
six years and selling about 90% of 


the output, I come forth with the 
following observations: 

1. Most editors are exceedingly nice 
people. 

2. They contradict each other and them- 
selves with such nonchalance that I 
could quietly scream my head off. 

3. Even the nice ones sometimes act as 
if they were made of snakes and snails 
and puppy dogs’ tails. 

I have never been to New York, so my 
acquaintance with editors is, with one ex- 
ception, strictly a mailbox affair. I don’t 
know what they like for breakfast or 
whether they are young, old, fat or lean; 
but I do know their general attitude to- 
ward writers (assuming I am fairly typical 
of the clan) and have some grasp of their 
various temperaments and literary tastes. 

However, it is only since venturing forth 
on my own instead of offering my work 
through an agent, that the Powers-That-Be 
began to mean more to me than simply 
automatic acceptors and rejectors. My 
agent (member of a highly-respected firm 
and entirely satisfactory as agents go) 
simply returned my rejected manuscripts 
with a list of the magazines to which they 
had been offered. I did not, therefore, know 
just how far editors may care to go in 
offering criticism and encouragement to 
brand-new writers, 

My agent was a very busy person and I 
was very small fry, and what I lost in per- 
sonal contact with editors during those 
early years was possibly more than balanced 
by what I gained in having an experienced 
representative whose name carried definite 
prestige. 

The one editor with whom I have a 
slight personal acquaintance is Mr. Nelson 
Antrim Crawford of Household. Out on 
an editorial scouting trip, he knocked on 
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my door one morning and scared the wits 
out of me. (He isn’t a bit scary, but if the 
President of the United States had stopped 
by to see me I couldn’t possibly have been 
more awestruck and tongue-tied. ) 

As evidence in support of point number 
one, above, I should like to say that Mr. 
Crawford reports on manuscripts in ex- 
actly one month, is straight-forward but 
never blunt in his criticisms, pays promptly 
on acceptance, sends you three advance 
copies of his magazine when your story is 
published, and buys only first North 
American rights, leaving a wide margin 
for subsequent sales. And more than once 
he has taken time to answer questions not 
directly concerned with a particular piece 
of work. 

Nancy Watson of Collier’s and Mary 
Day Winn of This Week gave me my start 
in the magazine world, and are always 
friendly and helpful “beyond the line of 
duty.” Miss Watson writes her letters in 
longhand, which somehow warms my 
heart. 

Jean McConnell of Country Gentleman, 
Ruth Mary Mitchell of Redbook, Eileen 
Lange of Woman’s Home Companion, and 
the fiction staff at The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, are among the nicest people I have 
ever failed to do business with. Even the 
most sensitive writer should be able to 
take “no” from them without feeling re- 
buffed or discouraged. 

Another mistress of the tactful refusal 
(she says a charming “yes,” too) is Miss 
Gwen Cowley of The Toronto Star. When- 
ever I find myself wishing I were a laun- 
dress instead of a writer, I send a story 
up to Miss Cowley. Mr. N. O. Bonisteel 
of Maclean’s is another Canadian whose 
patience and kindness are unexcelled. 

Two particularly gracious editors are 
Eleanor Stirhem and Goodwin Murray 
(it’s a “she”) at Today's Woman. They 
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come right out from behind their desks, 
draw up a chair for you (still by mail, of 
course) and discuss quite frankly their 
policies and requirements, If your work 
interests them at all it couldn’t possibly 
fall into more sympathetic hands. 

The Rev. Hyacinth Blocker of St. An- 
thony Messenger is never-failing in his 
prompt reports and courteous treatment. 
And he, too, buys only first North Ameri- 
can rights. 

Helen Valentine of Seventeen does as 
well by her contributors as she does by 
her readers—and has a delightful sense of 
humor besides! 

Katheryn Bourne of Liberty and Joan 
Ranson of Everywoman’s, never leave you 
dangling with a rejection slip, nor do the 
fiction readers at Mademoiselle. 

Maxine Lewis of Family Circle and Pear] 
L. Patterson of Farm Journal answer at 
length all questions concerning their re- 
quirements. If your work doesn’t please 
them it isn’t because they won’t meet you 
halfway. 

At Woman’s Day, where Betty Finnin is 
in charge, they put a neatly folded piece of 
paper under paper clips so as not to mar 
your manuscripts, praises be! 

The list is by no means complete, for of 
course there are some slick paper maga- 
zines to which I haven’t yet offered my 
work, 


UT how these nice people do contra- 

dict each other! 

Naturally their requirements and tastes 
differ widely, but even so it is bewildering 
to have a story firmly refused by nine edi- 
tors and termed “delightful” by the tenth 
—who buys it! And mind you, all of these 
Magazines cater more or less to the same 
group of average, middle-class readers. For 
instance, the editors of two popular wom- 
en’s magazines came forth with these dras- 
tically opposite reactions to the same 
Story : 

Miss A: “I am sorry to turn down a 
story which comes as close as this 
one.” 


Miss B: “I do not like—. Please for- 
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give me for being so negative on this 
story.” 

Two other editors said of a certain 
piece (not the one above referred to) : 

Mr. C: “It is amusingly written.” 
Miss D: “I’m afraid we just didn’t 
find this very amusing.” 

Sometimes editors are even more specific 
in their disagreement. Two worthy gentle- 
men heading up the fiction department of 
different magazines with similar appeal 
sawed off the limb under a recent opus 
thus : 

Editor 1: “The characterization here 
is excellent but the drama seems to us 
a bit overdone.” 

Editor 2: “This story is somewhat 
lacking in drama and the characters 
don’t stand out as they might.” 

Isn’t it lovely to be a writer? Your own 
boss, and all. Of course you go around 
muttering to yourself and putting the 
sugar bowl in the ice-box, but that’s just 
because you’re queer. Those letters don’t 
have a thing to do with it. 

Then there’s the editor who suggests, 
in all sincerity, that I concentrate my efforts 
on one particular type of story because 
“it’s the kind you do best,” while another 
turns me sharply around with a request 
for more stories of a directly opposite sort 
because “we particularly like the way you 
handle this sort of thing.” 

Two lady editors, both of whom I yearn 
to please, even bumped heads violently on 
the subject of my typewriter, though they 
didn’t know it of course. One of them 
asked me if I wouldn’t please get another 
machine because the one I was using had 
an unconventional type. I couldn’t buy 
one, so I struck up a trade. Whereupon 
the other lady editor asked: “What’s be- 
come of your typewriter—the one with the 
charming and distinctive type?” 

But when they go to contradicting them- 
selves, things become even more confusing. 
One editor declined first rights in a story 
and then paid handsomely for second rights 
after it had been published elsewhere. 

Of course every editor knows his own 
mind. He knows his readers’ minds, too, 
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or he wouldn’t be occupying such a respon- 
sible position. That’s why you try to send 
him exactly what he asks for. Supposing 
you get a letter like this: “At the moment 
we are especially interested in escape stor- 
ies, preferably young love. No serious fic- 
tion, please, like the story we are returning 
herewith.” 

You set to work with a vengeance. You 
write and write. You go out and look at 
the moon and come in and write some 
more. Maybe the story takes a little longer 
than you’d expected, what with going to 
the dentist and getting stuck on page 14 
and so on—but after a while it’s finished 
and away it goes. It comes back promptly 
with a letter that reads: “This story is 
nicely done, but just now we are over- 
stocked on boy-meets-girl material. Try 
us on something a bit more substantial, 
please.” 

It happens. It has happened to me 
several times. But I don’t get mad—much. 
The editor is always right. Besides, readers’ 
fancies are fickle and other writers are 
trying to make a living too. So, I don’t 
write that letter beginning “But you 
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said—!” I just take the sugar bowl out 
of the refrigerator and put it on the stove. 


As for the snakes and snails business— 


An editor who had previously been 
prompt in his reports and fairly generous 
in his comments, recently kept a manu- 
script four months and sent it back with a 
rejection slip. 

Another offers me half her usual rate for 
a story because, she says, “we will have to 
spend some time rewriting it and adapting 
it to our needs.” I accept—and the story 
appears in print exactly as I wrote it. 

A short short comes home slashed half- 
way across in two places, apparently with 
scissors. A twenty-page story, submitted 
somewhere else, has been neatly punc- 
tured through with weapons unknown. 

A pulp editor, the only one I ever offered 
anything to, paid me $16.27 for “all 
rights.” 

Bless them anyway. Bless ’em all. But 
the editor who offered the caustic com- 
ments: “You say you enjoyed writing 
this story. I’m glad you did.”—bless him 
just a little. 





Pardon me, but does your husband write? 


Sir: 

Pardon me, sister, but does your husband 
write? 

I’ve got to find out just what makes a writer 
write, because the situation at our house is get- 
ting serious. My husband has his mind so clut- 
tered up with plots, themes, markets and styles 
that I’m running second to a flock of dreams, 
and if I have to have competition I’d just as 
soon have something I can dig my fingernails 
into, should worst come to worst. 

Frankly, my husband is afflicted with that 
strange malady known as Writers’ Fever. It is 
one of the goofiest ailments I’ve ever run into, 
and I’d like to know if any other wives have 
witnessed a cure. I rather hope that he can be 
cured without having to resort to taking shots: 
—from.a .22 or .38, or whatever you wives of 
detective story writers have found to be most 
effective. 

I’ve found that he is allergic’ to certain things 
—writers’ books, radio plays, screen plays, novels, 
magazines—and he is apt to go into a violent 


spasm when brought within visual distance of 
any one of these. 

He suffered an attack at noonday just a few 
days ago. The dear little Wrirer’s DiceEst ar- 
rived in the morning mail and, in an attempt to 
save him from going into a spasm in midday, I 
buried the Dicest under an old magazine and 
then nonchalantly put the rest of the mail on 
top. 

Dear Husband came tramping into the house 
at noon, and though he seldom gets beyond the 
dining room to toss his hat and coat, on this 
day he had to go all the way into the living 
room. I held my breath, hoping a litany of 
hopes that he would give one little look at the 
mail and come bouncing back to the kitchen 
again. But I could tell from the prolonged 
silence that he had found it. 

I put the dinner—yes, we have dinner at 
noon—on the table and yelled, “Come and 
eat.’ . . . No sound from the living room, so I 
yelled again. This time he came prancing. 

He began to eat with reckless abandon. I 
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eyed him just once and he slowed down. He 
even ate vegetables, though I could see he was 
just going through the routine of eating like a 
human being to forestall any possible comment 
from me. Then he sat eyeing me, and I had 
the feeling that he would have, had he dared, 
resorted to force-feeding. 

Dinner was finally over, and he nicely saw 
that I had lighted a cigarette before he slumped 
down into his favorite chair in the living room. 
Before I could exhale the first draw from my 
Cigarette, he had the Dicest on his lap. 

“How are things at the office?” I asked. 

“Swell. No trouble at all today,” he replied, 
even lifting his eyes from his beloved. “I should 
be home early tonight. Looks like a slow day.” 











He works for a trucking company, and on any 
other day he would be wailing about break- 
downs, arrest tickets or drivers going into a 
cabbage patch. 

I let him read for five minutes, and then I 
coughed politely. He looked up. We had made 
an agreement long ago that we would at least 
devote the noon-hour to each other. He realized 
that he was violating the pact, and he put the 
Dicest down reluctantly. 

“Do you know what I’d like to do?’ he asked 
dreamily, settling back in his chair. 

“No. What would you like to do?” 

“I’d like to toss my job in the, lake and go up 
north and hole in for the winter. Just pound 
the typewriter. Ill bet I could sell enough to 
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the same line of reasoning, I'd have to stop 
cooking, because my dinners are not as good as 
dinners served by the best chefs in the world. 
When I br this point to his attention a 
| highly indignant. 
“What would you like me to do?” he stormed. 
r} of junk that I write? [d 
writing has a ghost of a 
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NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 





By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


DITORS have told me sad tales of 
kK delay and frustration so often lately, 

that I can chime right in on the 
chorus. But even so, things seem to work 
out in the good old American way. New 
magazines make their appearances on the 
stands, and are bought out in record time. 
Travel and Camera, the new “Life” size 
publication which U. S. Camera Pub- 
lishing Company has in the works, should 
be one of the finest of this spring’s new- 
comers. Six issues will appear during 
1946, the first one about April first. Next 
year it will go on a regular monthly basis. 
Individual copies cost 50 cents. The art 
work will be its outstanding feature, with 
many photographs in color, as well as 
black and white. 

Travel material need not necessarily be 
connected with photography. There will 
be a considerable number of travel features 
about places to go, both in the U. S. and 
also, as fast as possible, in foreign countries. 
Some of these will be picture stories. 
Others will be amusing or arresting per- 
sonal travel incidents or observations. 
There will be articles on camera techniques. 
These will be geared to the advanced 
amateur, who is interested in methods of 
improving his picture taking, especially in 
recording holiday adventures. Also, infor- 
mation for those who want to keep up-to- 
date on the latest developments and equip- 
ment news in travel and camera fields. 

Both the armchair traveler and the ac- 
tive tourist will be reached by Travel and 
Camera. But all will be people who like 
and appreciate knowing places through 
fine photographs. So in approaching this 
market, keep in mind that both writing 
and photographs must be of the highest 
quality. Articles run about 1,500 words 
and up to a top length of 2,500. Payment 
is on publication, at flat rates, for the time 
being. The market is also open for car- 
toons with appropriate themes, and for 
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picture-stories. It is best to query the 
editor first before submitting material. 
And when you do send things in, be sure 
that you enclose a return envelope of suit- 
able size, stamped and self-addressed. Pic- 
tures should each be marked for identifi- 
cation with name and address. 

Address material and queries to Edna 
R. Bennett, executive editor of Travel and 
Camera, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17. 

All the fiction for the new Story Digest 
will be reprint—as contemporary as pos- 
sible, though it must be at least six months 
old to avoid competition with the original 
appearance. But the fillers in this pocket 
sized monthly are all original. These in- 
clude anything with reader interest: anec- 
dotes, “life in America” type of thing, pic- 
turesque language or figures of speech, 
quizzes (which should have some sort of 
interesting tie-in, but not necessarily liter- 
ary). Stories about the human side of 
celebrities are to be used in the depart- 
ment, “What are they really like?” Five 
cents a word, with a $5 minimum, is the 
rate for fillers; on acceptance. 


Story Digest handles its fiction just as 
other digest-type publications handle ar- 
ticles, cutting considerably. It will be inter- 
esting to see the results. Also, three book 
excerpts are to be included in each issue. 
On the reprint material, rates are com- 
paratively high. They vary by length: 
$150 for regular length short stories, $100 
for short-shorts, $50 to $75 for vignettes. 

Barbara Brandt collaborates with her 
husband, Lawrence Galton, as editor. She 
was formerly New York editor of Coronet, 
and left to join Mary Leonard Pritchett in 
the literary agency. When I tried to see 
her, I learned that she “was hospitalized 
with pneumonia. But the associate editor, 
Suzi Hemminger, filled in beautifully. Suzi 
(one instinctively calls her that) has lovely 
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dark eyes and soft black curls. But she is 
on her toes with regard to editorial details. 
Frances Tenenbaum is the one to whom 
fillers should be addressed. She is feature 
editor. Story Digest is published by Pop- 
ular Publications at 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17. 


ARE YOUR daydreams bound up with 

a helicopter? Then American Heli- 
copter may be the market for you. The 
first issue of this monthly appeared in De- 
cember. It is on heavily coated paper, in 
flat format, and sells for 35 cents a copy. 
Alexis Droutzkoy is the editor, with a staff 
of assistants who look ultra capable and 
efficient. The magazine is popular enough 
in tone to interest people who travel fre- 
quently by airline, and yet technical 
enough in part to reach executives in the 
aircraft industry, manufacturers, research 
workers, air schools, and airports. News 
and scientific achievements belong here, 
and ‘must come from qualified sources and 
be interpreted by experts in the aviation 
field. There are many illustrations, both 
photographic and charts and drawings. 
The editor prefers articles which are plan- 
ned with their own illustrations, though 
he does occasionally provide the illustra- 
tions in the office, 

No fiction is used in American Helicop- 
ter. There will be a market, however, for 
some true stories of experiences. In fact, 
the market is open to everything of in- 
terest concerning helicopters and airways, 
provided it is of top quality. Lengths may 
run from 600 to 2,000 words; even 2,500 
for an important subject. Payment is on 
publication now, at 2 to 3 cents per word. 
Photographs are $5 each. Address: 32 
East 57th Street, New York 22. 


The Atomic Action Group of pulps 
seems to have run the gamut of delays, 
and now expects to have its first books 
out in February. There have been some 
changes in titles since the original an- 
nouncements went out. Here are final 
choices: Gem Detective, Chief Detective, 
and Prize Westerns. The last named will 
feature a reader contest; hence the name. 
H. C. Blackerby is the publisher, Raymond 
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W. Porter is editor. Address: 512 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 18. (The entrance to 
the building, if you are calling in person, 
is around the corner, on 43rd Street. Just 
a city slicker stunt, since people outside 
New York are supposed to be impressed 
by Fifth Avenue addresses. ) 

The magazine Fascination has been a 
jong time getting through the works, since 
its first plans were announced, But now I 
am assured that the initial issue will go 
on sale January 25th. Copies sell for 25 
cents. Gregory Carmichael has been ap- 
pointed editor. Geza Herczeg is now listed 
as editor-in-chief. Address: 119 West 57th 
Street, New “York 19. 

Junior Bazaar vanishes from the news- 
stands like snow in July. Like its parent 
publication, Harper's Bazaar, the adver- 
tising is half the book—and to many 
readers the most attractive half. Carmel 
Snow is editor-in-chief of both the maga- 
zines. But on the Junior publication—and 
you will notice that the word “Junior” is 
heavily accented both on the cover and 
the masthead—there has been a change 
of editors. Miss Vilas is no longer with 
the publication. Mrs. Eleanor Barry Low- 
man is now the editor. Other staff mem- 
bers include Kay Long as managing editor 
and Margaret Bischoff as executive editor. 

Junior Bazaar tells its readers that it is 
the publication of young fashion—“right 
for the way you live and the world you 
live in . . . Fashion that has the young 
American look . . . Beauty for a young 
face, fastidious habits of health and good 
grooming.” It also includes articles on 
art, music, books, humor, etc. This is one 
of the Hearst magazines, edited at 572 
Madison Avenue, New York 22. 

Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine is now, 
for the first time in its career, being pub- 
lished monthly. The recently closed story 
contest was considered a great success. 
First prize of $2,000 went to Manley 
Wade Wellman for his story “A Star for a 
Warrior.” It is probable that another con- 
test will be run next fall. Meantime, the 
magazine continues its policy of using part 
original and part reprint fiction. Payment 
on the original material depends to a large 
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extent on the reputation of the author; 
from $150 up. On reprint material, pay- 
ment is $25 for short-shorts ; $100 to $150 
for longer stories, which average from 
5,000 to 7,000 words. The address is 570 
Lexington Avenue, New York 22. 


Fortune, the business man’s badge of 
“class,” is reported to be stepping up pro- 
duction in order to appear twice a month. 
Published at 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 


Popular Science has announced a new 
editor. This is Perry Githens, formerly 
vice-president and public relations director 
of J. M. Mathes, Inc., the advertising con- 
cen. This magazine is located at 353 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


(COSMOPOLITAN has a new editor, 

too. Frances Whiting resigned, to 
marry Paul Schubert, the radio commenta- 
tor. She had been on the editorial staff of 
the magazine for a dozen or more years, 
and had been editor since early 1942. 
Arthur Gordon is her successor. Recently 
discharged by the Army Air Forces, he was 
previously managing editor of Good House- 
keeping. He has written both fiction and 
articles, which have been appearing in 
various major magazines. He is also co- 
author of “Target Germany.” The Sateve- 
post ran a story of his in a recent issue, 
along with a picture and biographical note. 
He looks very young and is, in fact, a mere 
thirty-three. And, in case you were going 
to be interested, he is married and has 
three children. 


One change in policy which the new 
editor is emphasizing, is that by January 
15th all reports and decisions will have been 
speeded up until all short stories will be re- 
ported on within ten days and long ma- 
terial within two weeks. Payment on ac- 
cepted material will go forward jin five 
working days. (But add on mailing days 
when counting your chickens! !) 


A stronger non-fiction feature program 
is planned for the future. In order to en- 
sure this, $200 payment is guaranteed in 
each case where an established author’s 


idea receives a go-ahead from the editor, 
regardless of final decision. 


A new minimum rate of payment has 
been established also for short stories 
which average 4,000 to 7,500 words. This 
is $750. 


These are the more particular needs, as 
outlined by the editors of Cosmopolitan: 
Short serials are much in demand. These 
are published in two or three parts, the 
three-part stories being maybe 40,000 to 
50,000 words in length. One-shot stories 
are also in great demand. Lengths on 
these are about 20,000 to 25,000 words. 
But writers (agents, too!!) should be care- 
ful in their judgment as to whether ma- 
terial is of Cosmopolitan caliber. The 
magazine does go in for prestige, and likes 
to get the best names, as well as quality. 
Stories are picked on merit, however. 
Lengths also include short-shorts of 1,000 
to 1,500 words, and novels of 10,000 to 
12,000 words, 


However, it by no means turns its back 
on new writers. Fresh talent, not already 
high-lighted, receives a welcome—if it is 
talent. Naturally, ex-Service writers with ° 
something to say are always welcome. The 
editors are not leaning over backwards 
about war stories, though they do remind 
writers that this is a magazine primarily of 
entertainment. 


In the non-fiction fields, Cosmopolitan 
likes to carry “importance” articles, such 
as exposés, the latest news in scientific 
lines, etc. There will be more travel ma- 
terial, as fast as war restrictions are over 
and done with. Joe McCarthy, formerly of 
Yank, handles the non-fiction. The editors 
go out after much of the non-fiction used. 
Their advice to the newcomer in this field 
is to work out the idea and submit a fin- 
ished manuscript. This is a Hearst maga- 
zine; the address—8th Avenue and 57th 
Street, New York 19. 


The digest magazines of the Farrell group 
have expanded to such an extent that new 
office space has been taken at 48 East 43rd 
Street. Here you will find the editorial 
staffs of International Digest, Everybody’s 
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Digest, and the new one now titled Jn 
Short. 

In Short is coming out about February 
20, dated March, 15 cents. Lyon Mear- 
son, well known writer and editor, will 
edit this. About 20 per cent of the maga- 
zine will be made up of original material. 
But as in the other Farrell digests, much of 
the long features which are original, are 
written to order by authorities in various 
fields. The big open market is for fillers 
and short things. These should be the 
timeless, unusual sort of subjects which 
can be held for use as they are needed to 
fill space. Payment, however, is always on 
acceptance, with checks going out each 
Tuesday. Rates run from $5 to $15 on 
short things of 150 words or more; but 
never under $5. 

International Digest has a new editor. 
This is G. A. Mills, formerly editor of 
Paramount News. Here again, long fea- 
tures are either reprint or are ordered 
from authorities. But there is a good mar- 
ket for fillers. “Personality Plus” is a de- 
partment using unusual personality pieces. 
The new address is 48 East 43rd Street, 
New York 17. 

Ted Irwin is editor of Everybody’s Di- 
gest. The editorial office of this, too, is 48 
East 43rd Street, and material intended for 
the magazine should be addressed there. 
Writers should study these digests before 
submitting material, even fillers, as each 
magazine has its particular tone. 

The Woman is the only one of the Far- 
rell group which is being edited currently at 
the old address in the Graybar Building— 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17. Ella 
Malin, feature editor, asks me to correct a 
misstatement in a recent Market Letter! 
Filler material and jokes, when unavail- 
able, will be returned if a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope is enclosed with the 
manuscripts. Also, in submitting short 
filler material, be sure that your name and 
address are on each page, since these shorts 
are bought separately. 

Humor should be of the anecdotal type. 
Not the he-and-she sort. And do you want 
to know why so many jokes are rejected 
so fast? Because the staff has seen them 
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recently in other magazines. Good enough 
reason, isn’t it! Marion White edits The 
Woman. William H. Kofoed is editorial 
director of the Farrell digest group. 


The older story papers of the David C. 


Cook Publishing Company have for some. 


time been edited in New York, and the 
older ones at least, were almost wholly staff 
written. Now the editorial work on the 
entire group has been returned to the home 
office in Elgin, Illinois, and the market is 
once more open. Copies and information 
regarding needs can be obtained by writ- 
ing out there. This company ‘has always 
been most highly regarded in the religious 
field. 

Edwin T. Randall, recently appointed 
editorial director, gives the following in- 
formation regarding these story papers. 
“They cover the complete age range from 
tiny four- and five-year-olds to young 
people and adults. We pay, as we have 
in the past, the highest rates in the relig- 
ious juvenile field. For example, we are 
particularly in need right now of top-notch, 
200 word stories for 4- and 5-year-olds, 
for which we are anxious to pay $5 each.” 

Tricolor Magazine was not able to re- 
solve its problems in time to continue pub- 
lication, and has been suspended. Editorial 
offices were at 1 East 57th Street, New 
York 22. 


IELD AND STREAM is celebrating its 

fiftieth anniversary this month. The 
past 40 years have been under the same 
management — an unusual record. It is 
particularly proud of its departments, 
which comprise a considerable portion of 
the contents. It is probably the only maga- 
zine whose departmental editors put in a 
full eight-hour day in the office (most de- 
partmental ‘editors, it seems, handle a de- 
partment as a part-time job). But here, a 
lot of correspondence and reader-contacts 
take up much time. Also, as good material 
is required for this part of the book, as for 
the features up front. The editors insist on 
visual appeal, too, and don’t think of de- 
partments as a means of filling up between 
ads. 

Practically no fiction creeps into Field 
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"No, No, No, Chief Squatting Calf—the word is ‘ugh'—'ugh’ not ‘phooey'.” 


and Stream. The readers are too finicky 
about facts! Their demand for correctness 
is colossal. So editors must ask themselves 
about each story of a true experience: Is 
it interesting? and, Have I learned some- 
thing? For good reading is seldom enough 
to sell here. There must be a little trick 
or something plus—something a reader can 
tum to his own advantage, something 
which will help him get more out of his 
Own sports. 

Cartoons are used, but plenty come in. 
Besides, you might not realize that this is 
avery tricky field in which to work. It 


seems that earnest hunters and fishermen 
don’t care to have fun made of things 
they take very seriously indeed. 

For short departmental material, pay- 
ment is about a cent a word. Front of the 
book features bring 3 cents a word and up. 
All checks are on acceptance. New con- 
tributors should get a copy of the maga- 
zine and make a point of studying it care- 
fully. Subjects are seldom assigned. But 
it is all-important to fit material to the 
market. Pictures are very important. In 
fact, the editors admit that pictures may 
be as much as 50 per cent in the battle 
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of sales. These should be action pictures. 
And the better the pictures, the better the 
pay. Picture-stories are bought, too. The 
editors like from 8 to 12 pictures—enough 
to make a 2 or 3 page spread. Add suffi- 
cient data in subtitles and captions to 
carry the story through. 

The Funnyboner department pays $25 
apiece for the funniest hunting or fishing 
experience. Length should keep under 300 
words, 

David M. Newell is editor of Field and 
Stream. Address: 515 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22. 

Manuscripts sent to Rose Wyn’s four 
love pulps get as fast reports as there are 
to be had in the field. And checks are very 
prompt, too. There’s no change in either 
story policy or in lengths desired. So all 
a writer need do is study the markets and 
submit his best. Short-shorts are not the 
tricky twisty bits of the slicks, but long 
enough to develop an incident; 2,000 to 
3,500 words. Short stories run 4,000 to 
6,000 words ; novelets 6,500 to 8,000 words. 
Also, there is a nice market for articles 
up to 1,000 words on any idea which offers 
a fresh slant on love, courtship, or person- 
ality problems, and on shorter fillers of all 
kinds including romantic verse. Payment 
is a cent a word and up; 25 cents a line 
for poetry. The magazines: Love Fiction, 
Complete Love, Variety Love, Ten Story 
Love. Paper shortages keep them to their 
bi-monthly schedules for the present. Ad- 
dress: 67 West 44th Street, New York 18. 

Western Trails and Western Aces are as 
wide open as bi-monthlies can be for good 
material. Most needed are stories with 
good characterization and with freshness 
in plot. Off-trail stories go here, too. Set- 
tings should be in the timeless West; no 
modern inventions, no specific historical 
references. Concentrate on story quality. 
This advice is directed toward new writers 
particularly, who seem too eager about 
their checks, and lose sight of style. 


Ruth Dreyer, managing editor of these 
two pulps, waxes dramatic about story 
openings she would rather not see again. 
There’s the one with the hero talking to 
his horse . . . And there’s the one in which 
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the hero comes riding along just as the 
sniper’s bullet goes zing . . . Payment is a 
cent a word and up, on acceptance ; mostly 
up. Address: 67 West 44th Street, New 
York 18. 

At that same address, Donald A. Woll- 


heim edits Ten Detective Aces and 10 


Story Detective. He, too, emphasizes the 
need for freshness, especially in the mat- 
ter of openings. He finds a_ tendency 
among new writers to find the most used 
opening and then use it. Just the wrong 
thing to do! Find it if you must, but then 
avoid it like a dose of poison. Use some- 
thing new, if you want to get a good re- 
action right off from the editor. 

Stress action in your detective: stories, 
though deduction may appear in smaller 
degree. Character is more important than 
in the old days. Murder is the most gen- 
eral type of story used. Gangster stories 
are definitely dated; not many of these 
are bought, unless modernized. Occasion- 
ally, one might get away with a straight 
crime story in which the crime is known: 
But mostly, the story with mystery in crime 
solution is best. Lengths run 1,400 to 3,000 
for short-shorts ; 3,000 to 5,500 for shorts. 
Two novelets of 8,000 to 10,000 fit into 
each issue. These lengths also apply to the 
two Western books Miss Dreyer edits. 

Though now involved in detective fic- 
tion, Donald Wollheim’s first love was 
science fiction. You will find his name on 
the Introduction to “The Portable Novels 
of Science,” which the Viking Press pub- 
lished not long ago. 

Changes have just been made in the 
names of two important book publishing 
firms. Rinehart & Company, Inc., is the 
present name of what was Farrar & Rine- 
hart, at 232 Madison Avenue. John Farrar 
withdrew from the firm im 1944, after a 
year’s leave with OWI. He is now chairman 
of the board of Farrar; Straus and Co., Inc. 
John Selby became editor-in-chief recently. 
He was former arts editor of The Associ- 
ated Press, Stanley M. Rinehart, Jr., and 
Frederick R. Rinehart continue as presi- 
dent and vice-president respectively of 
Rinehart & Co. 

On January first Doubleday, Doran @ 
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“Banned any good books lately?" 


Co., Inc., shortened its name to Doubleday 
& Company, Inc. The name “Doran” came 
into the title when the George H. Doran 
Company was bought in 1928. Mr. Doran 
died two years later, but his name has been 
retained all these years. Ken McCormick 
is now editor-in-chief. Editorial offices are 
in the Time and Life Building of Radio 
City, 14 West 49th Street, New York 20. 
Storer B. Lunt has been elected to the 





presidency of W. W. Norton & Co., book 
publishers. He succeeds the founder, W. 
W. Norton, who died recently. The com- 
pany’s offices are at 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11. 

Louise Townsend Nicholl, well known 
for her own books of poetry, has been ap- 
pointed poetry editor at E. P. Dutton & 
Company, 300 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10. 





If It’s Busted, Make An Omelet 


By HENRY HOLMES SMITH 


EOPLE who know the most about it 

think the development of techniques 

for using atomic energy is pretty hot. 
It is such a hot discovery that it keeps scar- 
ing them. But you and I and everybody 
else know a bushel-basketful of things that 
are hotter. 

Ideas are the hottest things on earth. 
When it comes to tearing the world apart, 
they beat rockets and big bombs and even 
little bombs with atoms in them. Ideas are 
also sublime. Some of them are just about 
the most fragile, thrilling, tender, delightful 
and wonderful things that ever happen to 
a human being. 

Writers know this and are very kind to 
ideas. They sit up all night or all week or 
all year or always nursing them. But some- 
times they get all involved in this wet- 
nursing and forget that there are two kinds 
of ideas. That is, the kind that scare you 
to death and the kind that show you what 
to do, give you a lift, start you going again. 

Because they are always handling the hot- 
test things on earth and the most sublime, 
writers are just about the most important 
people there are. Some of them know it 
and some don’t, but they still are. Even if 
they never get paid for being that impor- 
tant, they still have important responsibili- 
ties. 

Writers help get ideas into peoples’ heads. 
This is a pretty big responsibility because 
some ideas frighten lets of people. And 
when people get frightened they start 
screaming. And with a lot of screaming 
going on it is very difficult to think straight, 
as this is very difficult under any circum- 
stances. 

Take the well-known case of Humpty- 
Dumpty. He stands for the idea of an egg 
sitting on a wall. This is a dangerous place 
for an egg and he falls off. Then he repre- 
sents the idea of a broken egg. Somebody 
with the idea that eggs can be hatched 
comes by and sees what’s left of Humpty- 


Dumpty. He knows enough about eggs to 
know that this one will never be hatched. 
So he stands there and screams. 

Now suppose a cook comes by. A good 
cook. He knows something else about eggs, 
Does he scream? No. He scrapes up 
Humpty-Dumpty and puts him in a pan. 
And what do we get? Omelet. Good, too. 

There are the two points of view. Boiled 
down, they are the screamer and the cook. 
Expanded they are the cry-baby or the hair- 
tearer and the fellow who tries to find some- 
thing more useful to do. 

What is the difference between them? 
Mainly the ideas they like, which are the 


ideas they nurse along all night or all week 


or all year or always. 

We all start out in life as cry babies. 
Don’t let your mother tell you different. 
Consequently we know more about that 
than almost anything else. Later on we 
get some ideas that show us how to do 
something besides cry. 

This is where writers can help. Not nec- 
essarily the writers who specialize in enter- 
tainment. They have mastered the gut- 
touch. To get their effects they may have 
to leave out some of the other facts of life. 
Not because they want to, but because the 
other facts are not entertainment. And also 
because some of them are downright un- 
printable. 

But there are also a lot of other writers. 
Not everybody can master the gut-touch, 
and a good deal other writing still is printed 
and paid for. Why not get in there and 
elbow around awhile? 

The world may be pretty well busted up. 
From what I’ve seen I think Humpty- 
Dumpty has fallen off the wall. But scream- 
ing or being scared won’t fix him up. It just 
makes everybody forget what they want to 
do. Before the yolk dries up, let’s get a fry- 
ing pan and hunt up some good recipes for 
omelet. 
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The Common Man 





Western Story Division 
’ By CHUCK MARTIN 


” ‘AKE COVER, men, and protect 
your back, on account of we’re in 
high brush country. We’re riding 

gun-sign on a brush-poppin’ cowboy, and 

being touchy on the trigger, he spooks 
easy!” 

You don’t have to be Diogones with a 
crystal ball to know that the above para- 
graph might have been lifted from a cur- 
rent Western story, or that the writer of 
same had served an apprenticeship in the 
specialized racket of writing about them and 
their con-comitants. 

We’ve been writing Westerns for twenty 
years during which two decades, three gen- 
erations of writers have come and gone to 
do likewise, with each generation bringing 
some changes to the old basic western 
theme. 

Was a time when the Gun Gods stam- 
peded through the pages with their hog-legs 
blazing “Bang-bang,” and raising plenty of 
hell. During that time the old-time editors 
told us: “Don’t tell us what your hero is 
thinking; let him TALK for himself!” 

So we mastered the art of dialogue. Came 
Twilight, and then the Dawn of the Next 
Era, which means that a new set of edi- 
torial ramrods took over the “Pens which 
were mightier than the six-shooters.” They 
vouchered the checks, and the professionals 
were all writing for money. The first thing 
these new editors did was to issue an edict 
about dialogue. 

“Too much talkie-talkie,” they admon- 
ished sternly, “Get down inside your char- 
acters, use the single objective, and the 
PLOT must motivate all ACTION!” 

We wondered if they meant what they 
said, and some did. The old sloppy dialect 
had to be cleaned up, and descriptive nar- 
rative largely took the place of dialogue. 
Writers who could not make this change 
went to work in the studios in Hollywood, 
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or back to driving a truck. Those who were 
elastic enough to conform, made the change. 

Then the editorial edict went out that 
there was too much emphasis on fast gun- 
slamming. They said the gun-dummies had 
to go; they’ve been saying it now for twenty 
years. 

Don’t you believe a word of it, and don’t 
take my word for it. Just go to any news- 
stand, pick up the current crop of Western 
mags, and glance at the titles of stories on 
the contents page. The six-shooter and the 
gunman still hold the fickle spotlight. 

So now you know why we wondered if 
editors meant what they said, remembering 
that we are engaged in one of the screwiest 
rackets in the business of letters. 

Yores humbly began selling Westerns to 
Leo Margulies about fifteen years ago. The 
“Bucky Dorn” series, in which our hero was 
a bronc-stompin’ deputy sheriff, which I 
have been, and still am. 

In every yarn, Bucky Dorn always rode 
a mean bucker into the ground, and either 
killed or captured an ornery bush-whacking 
owl-hooter. (Remember, Leo?) 

Only God knows how many stories I have 
sold to Leo since then, because Leo is too 
busy to look ’em up, and I’m too lazy. But 
Leo paid for quite a few acres of Boot Hill 
Rancho, and bought beaucoup tons of hay 
for my saddle-stock. 

One day I received a long and earnest 
letter from Leo saying that a very fertile 
spot in the Western field had been over- 
looked. He claimed that the West had been 
built and populated by many different kinds 
of people, and that he wanted some stories 
about the “Common man of the West.” 

The telegraph lineman, the man who ran 
the general store, men of dozens of various 
occupations lived off the ranching commun- 
ity. Old time town directories, and hand- 
bills listed their vocations. How about these 
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men for the heros of western stories as a 
change from the cowboy? August Lenniger, 
the agent, got hold of the same idea and 
was sending form letters to his western story 
clients suggesting they try this new kind of 
hero. 

Hmmm! We told ourself that here was 
something new, or very, very old. While 
we were simmering the idea on the back of 
the stove, along comes another letter from 
Leo wanting six novelettes, each of them 
with a deadline. Because a bird in the hand 
is worth two in the brush, and another land 
payment was about due, we began to beat 
hell out of our tripe-writer. 

But Leo had an idea which had come to 
a boil on the back of his stove, and when 
Leo gets an idea, he’s a persistent hombre. 
Under date of May 22nd, 1944, we received 
this communique from General Head- 
quarters at 10 East 40th St. 


“Dear Chuck: 

I note what you say about the series 
characters and I agree. Your prospec- 
tus about the old Chisholm trail sounds 
good. I see no objection to arming 
Billy Bates with the new Colt. 

And after you finish the remaining 
four series yarns, by all means, go back 
to the common man of the West. Keep 
all stories in an adult vein, with stress 
on characterization, as well as plausible 
plot. Pilots don’t have to be epic, but 
should be well rounded and developed 
in enough detail to supply a decent 
frame work for the story. You’re one 
guy who can do a nice mature job 
when you try. 

Sincerely Yours, 
LEo, 
Editorial Director, 
Standard Magazines, Inc. 

“To helt with him,” we muttered. “If 
we do that kind of a yarn he will call it 
‘off-trail,’ and give us the old editorial 
brush-off!” 

As I create fully half my stories in the 
saddle, I geared up Palomar and quit the 
ranch, but with a note book in my hip 
pocket. As I rode through the back hills 
thinking about the “common man” of the 
old West, I’d keep looking over my shoulder 
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to see if Leo was sticking his head up over 
the brush laughing at me. 

I dragged out his letter and read it again, 
and recognized the serious thought in that 
second paragraph. Read it again yourself 
and you'll see what I mean. 

Mentally, I made a long list of vocations 
for the common man, and decided to specu- 
late. 

“Meat For Colonel Cody” also bought 
meat for Mom and me, and came out in 
Popular Western. Among other things, I’d 
been most of the staff on several small news- 
papers. In the old West, some editor was 
always getting shot hy the town-boss, usually 
a gambler, and many’s the time I’ve thought 
that same idea could be brought up to date 
in New York editorial offices. But I digress. 

Jeez! I thought, here’s an idea for Leo. 
Two printers ride into a tough town and 
buy the “Weekly Squawk,” for almost noth- 
ing. “Freedom of the Press” is their motto 
(and also the heading of my own weekly 
newspaper column). 

They mean to clean up the town. Neither 
one of ’em even packs a shooting pistol. Add 
a good-looking femme, and bring on the 
town-boss with his gang. The pen is 
mightier than the six-shooter, and “Head- 
line O’Brien” can write a solid editorial. 

By the time I had the yarn outlined, 
Palomar had eaten her way across the val- 
ley, with night closing in. Leo bought that 
one and ran it in the March issue of Popu- 
lar Western under the title: “Bulletin of 
Bullets.” 

Then I decided to bring romance into 
the life of Alamo Paige, the hero of the 
Pony Express. Leo bought that one for the 
Feb. issue of Exciting Western under the 
title: “The Trial Of Alamo Paige,” which 
tallied up my thirteenth hundred sale in 
twenty-three years of scribing. 

With the bank payments caught up and 
hay in the’ barn, we saddled up and rode 
out to commune some more with the “Little 
guy” of the old West. We know old Tomb- 
stone in Arizona like our own west pasture, 
sO we conjure up one about a tumbler who 
had been a professional acrobat, and comes 
West for the change in scenery. 

So this little tumbler is the county clerk, 

(Continued on page 72) 
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RADIO 


By HELEN ROWLAND 


thing the radio writer must have is a 

story, around which he can weave 
dialogue. Story plots are ever around us, 
for every day stories are being lived ready 
to be written, if we can open our minds to 
permit them to seep in «dds ‘op. News- 
paper stories record da:.y .:u utc happen- 
ings of people from all w... .- of life—all are 
good germs for radio stories. Listeners want 
to hear logical, believable stories which 
could happen to themselves. 

The tempo must be keyed high in the 
story, and the play must build continually 
to pique and arouse listener’s curiosity and 
interest, to develop the element of suspense, 
which is ultra-important. The fooling of 
suspense grows as the play unfolds and does 
not cease until the listener knows what hap- 
pens and why. The writer must always keep 
the listener in a constant state of anticipa- 
tion for what will happen next. : 

New writing blood is continually being 
sought in radio to fill this ever-consuming 


market of written words. 
* * ¥* 


HORRELL ASSOCIATES, c/o Lam- 
bert & Feasley, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20. 

There is a good market at this well- 
known producing organization for their 
ever-popular half-hour dramatic program : 

“Grand Central Station,” aired Satur- 
days, 1:00 PM, EST over CBS. This 
weekly program is composed entirely of 
scripts written by free-lance writers. Mar- 
tin Horrell, Vice President, informs me that 
he will be pleased to receive scripts from 
writers — particularly from readers of 
Writer’s Dicest, whom he says have con- 
tributed excellent scripts to him, which 
have already been aired on the program. 

Mr. Horrell desires truly well - written 
stories in radio script form. Your script 
should begin in or near Grand Central 
Station, preferably “in.” Remember that 
the Station Building houses everything from 
offices, restaurants, and art galleries to lin- 
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gerie shops, as well as trains. The range is 
wide as to the type of story—Romance, 
drama and mystery. Young love, old love, 
or no love. Melodrama and drama with a 
theme. Mr. Horrell does not want comedy 
scripts, especially farce comedy. Stories 
should always be in good taste, and keep 
your endings happy. 

Your script should have a playing time 
of about 23 minutes. This means approxi- 
mately 25 pages, if the character’s name is 
written in the left hand margin, with his 
lines of dialogue immediately to the right of 
his name. Double-space dialogue. Triple- 
space between each speech. It is better to 
over-write, as material can be tightened. 

There is no restriction as to number of 
characters. However, too many characters 
produce confusion. No release form is re- 
quired when scripts are submitted. Script 
reports are prompt (within two weeks). 
Payment $150 on acceptance. Name 
credit to the author is given on the air. 
Scripts must be accompanied by self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelopes. Send scripts 
direct to Mr. Horrell. The sponsor of this 
fine program is Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

* * *. 

COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYS- 
TEM, 485 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 

Robert Heller, well-known CBS Producer 
is currently producing “Transatlantic Cali: 
People to People,” and “Assignment Home” 
programs—and also supervising a dozen or 
more other CBS programs. He uses free 
lance writers living in or around New York 
on assignment basis only. Writers must be 
clever, truly good writers, whether they are 
new or experienced. Mr. Heller wants 
writers to contact him by letter only, telling 
him of their backgrounds and writing capa- 
bilities. The program he curently assigns 
writers to is: 

“Transatlantic Call: People to People,” 
half-hour series aired Sundays, 12:30 PM, 
EST over CBS. This is the program in 
which the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion and the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem shake hands across the ocean. This 
CBS-BBC exchange series delineates radio’s 
role in bringing the peoples of the world 
closer together via its stirring dramatiza- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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12th Annual Contest 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


Announces its 12th 


SHORT- SHORT 
STORY CONTEST 


$2,500 
IN PRIZES 


FOR STORIES OF 1500 WORDS 











HE 12th annual WRITER’S DIGEST short-short story contest is now open. 
i= may be any length up to 1,500 words, but not over that length. The sub- 
ject matter, characters, conflict are yours to conjure. Employ them any way you 
desire. The encouragement offered to the 1,100 winners of the previous 11 contests 
brought bright unknown talent into the open. That is our reward, and it is a stirring one. 


Again this year, because of the very real scarcity of good short-shorts, we have been 
asked by many magazine editors to offer the winners to the entire field; not just to one 
magazine. The Editors of WRITER’S DIGEST, therefore, in addition to awarding 
$2,500 in prizes, will, if requested by the winning authors at the time they are advised 
of their prize, also market their story. No commission or marketing expense is charged. 
This year we should sell 30 per cent of the winners. As a prize winner, you are under 
no obligation to us, and you may market your story yourself, or dispose of it in any way 
you desire. Send in your very best short-short, for they are really in demand. 


The contest is open to everyone. There are no tabus. You compete with writers 
who have the same ability as yourself. Your chances of winning one of the prizes are 
as good as you are. Keep under the length limit, 1,500 words, and good luck to you 
from the DIGEST staff.—r.x.a. 
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Ist Prize 


$300.00 In Cash 


This is equivalent, approximately, to 
20 cents a word. No magazine we 
know pays higher base rates. 


2nd Prize 


$100.00 Cash 


3rd to 14th Prize 


$50.00 Cash 


15th to 19th Prize 


“The Books You Have Always Wanted 
To Own.” (Retail Limit $75.) For 
years there are many books that you 
have wanted to complete your library; 
or perhaps there is one rare binding, 
or first edition you have craved. Win- 
ners of 15th to 19th prizes will receive 
“The Books You Have Always Wanted 
To Own” . . . retail limit $75. The 
editors of the Digest will help select 
your prize winning library for you, 
if desired. 





20th to 25th Prize 
All the manuscript paper, envelopes, 


carbon paper, and second sheets, that | 
you, as an author, require during a 


. All short-short stories must be original 


hand-written. 
envelope for return. 


nm 


bad 


subscriber to enter one story in this c 


No 


enter two stories in this contest. 


than 1,500 words in length. Stories may be typed or 
Please enclose a stamped, addressed 


A six months’ one dollar subscription entitles the 
dollar one year subscription entitles the subscriber to 


stories may be entered by any one writer. 


Fesruary, 1946 


period of one year. We will also sup- 
ply as you require it, all the postage 
necessary to mail up to one 5,000-word 
story a week, for 52 weeks, including 
both outgoing and return postage. 
Since most authors mail less than one 
5,000-word story a week, this prize 
actually amounts to all the paper 
and postage an author normally re- 
quires in one year. We will also pay 
express charges (going and coming) 
on three novel submissions. 


26th Prize 


Three cents a word for each and 
every word in the story. 


27th to 29th Prize 


Two cents a word for each and every 
word in the story. 


30th to 40th Prize 


One copy of ‘‘Plotto’”’ the masterbook 
of all plots. “‘Plotto”’ is recommended 
and endorsed by editors and writers 
throughout the world as a great story 
stimulant. It is an endless, inspiring 
source of plots. Written by William 
Wallace Cook, who turned out a nov- 
elette a week for Street and Smith 
for years. This book took 5 years of 
painstaking work to produce and it is 
a _ work of genius. Sells for $25.00. 
The cash equivalent to any of the 
winners who have purchased 


*“PLOTTO” from the DIGEST. 


41st to 50th Prize 


The Columbia University Encyclope- 
dia. A scholarly, useful one-volume 
ud of 1949 pages. A fine reference 
tool. 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


4. All stories, and all rights to same, remain the ex- 
clusive property of the individual writer. The names 
of the winners will be published in Writer’s Digest. 
All scripts will be returned within 30 days after com- 


,; and no more 
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Here are THE PRIZES 


51st to 55th Prize 


If Men: 100% All—new—wool cloth 
for sports coat — the finest of hand 
loomed wool you ever saw. Rated 
“A”? by Consumer’s Research. Made 
at Ashville. This material hangs in 
the open weather for 6 months prior 
to being washed and brushed. 

Women: The same, and enough 
for a suit. (Coat and skirt.) Your 
choice of weights, colors, and pat- 
terns. Nothing that we have seen in 
wool cloth is better made. 


56th to 60th Prize 


One cent a word for each and every 
word of the winning story. 


61st to 75th Prize 


The two-volume Practical Standard 
Dictionary; 11 inches high; 8 inches 
wide; 2 inches thick; 2,500 illustra- 
tions; 140,000 vocabulary terms. Funk 
& Wagnalls. Retail $12. 


76th to 80th Prize 


Surprise Packet. A writer’s kit, in- 
cluding, naturally, paper, stamps, 
carbon paper, clips, file cards “and 
things.” 


8Ist to 100th Prize 


One copy of “‘The Writer’s Market,” 
(new revised edition) or of any writ- 
er’s text that we sell up to $5. 


100th to 200th Prize 


A certificate of Merit recording the 
place you won in the Contest plus 
250 sheets of good bond paper. 


pletion of the contest. 


Entrants must enclose with their story a subscription 
(new, renewal, or extension) to WRITER’S DIGEST. 


. Contest 


ow 


closes 


Midnight, April 25th, 1946. Two 


experienced professional editors will judge the scripts 


ontest. A two judges. 


more than 2 


ENTRY BLANK 


6. The contest is now open. 


and each script will be read by each of the two 


Send stories now. 





USE THIS 





The Contest Editor, WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Sir: 


My contest story is enclosed herewith 
Name 
Address 


City . Fa “x 
Please check one of these squares: 





I am entering the Writer’s Digest short-short story contest. 


Enclosed is my one year $2.00 subscription. 
Enclosed is my six months’ $1.00 subscription. 


(Check which) . 
DO. 


Zone. . 


I am sending it under separate cover []. 


State 


My subscription is new []; my subscription has expired; please renew it (1; I aw 
already a subscriber so extend my subscription [). 

































































































RADIO 
(Continued from page 37) 

tions. British and American audiences are 
presented with a picture of the national 
characteristics and attitudes of the two 
countries. The audiences of the two na- 
tions learn the reasons for the apparent dif- 
ferences between them, at the same time 
realizing the basic similarity in their atti- 
tudes and behavior. 

Mr. Heller advises prospective writers to 
listen to the program to ascertain its style 
and writing requirements. 

* * * 


TRANSAMERICAN BROADCAST- 
ING & TELEVISION CORP., 1 East 
54th St., New York 22. 

This organization has just packaged the 
new half-hour dramatic program, which 
recently bowed in over the Columbia net- 
work : 

“Reader’s Digest-Radio Edition” aired 
Sundays, 2:00 p.m., EST. This series fea- 
tures top-name guests—with such stars as 
Virginia Bruce, Fredric March and his 
wife, Florence Eldridge, Lawrence Tibbett, 
Geraldine Fitzgerald and Martha Scott 
scheduled to appear. About half the pro- 
gram is devoted to a group of dramatic 
vignettes, the remainder to a sketch featur- 
ing the guest star, all material based on 
stories and articles from The Reader’s 
Digest. 

Carl Bixby, Script Editor at Transameri- 
can will be interested in hearing from 
clever free-lance writers in New York or 
vicinity for possible assignments. Only 
truly good writers should contact him as 
this program demands first-class writing— 
on a par with the quality of Reader’s Di- 
gest. Writers should be able to turn out 
excellent conversational dialogue and be 
able to adapt material from RD into “liv- 
ing” and entertaining radio dramas. This 
program is sponsored by Hallmark Greet- 
ing Cards. 


* * * 


THE BRITISH BROADCASTING 
CORPORATION, 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York 20. 

Carol Bulkley, Script Head at BBC- 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


New York informs me that she uses scripts 
from free-lance writers on assignment basis 
only. She prefers writers having had 
radio experience. BBC produces half-hour 
dramatic programs on typical American 
themes. Other branches of BBC are in 
Chicago, IIl., at 430 N. Michigan Ave.— 
in Washington, D. C., at 1150 Connecticut 
Ave., N. W., and in San Francisco, at 1060 
Bush St. 
*% *% * 

WGN, Inc., 444 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 

“The Human Adventure” program, 
aired Wednesdays, 8:00 p.m., EST, over 
the’ Mutual network, recently returned to 
the air. This half-hour series has been 
considered as one of the best among radio’s 
dramatic educational programs. It features 
dramatizations dealing with the progress 
of mankind. It is presented in coopera- 
tion with the University of Chicago, 
which exercises close factual supervision 
of program material. Dr. Ernest C, Col- 
well, President of the University, is host for 
the program, and Morrison Wood is pro- 
ducer. 

Francis Coughlin, Script Editor, informs 
me that he confines his writing assignments 
for the program to experienced writers 
living in or around the Chicago area only, 
since they can readily come into contact 
with the University authorities during most 
stages of script preparation. Mr. Coughlin 
tells me that he is interested in free lance 
contributions, but only after a personal 
meeting and upon a definite assignment. 
Hence, it would be inadvisable for anyone 
outside the Chicago area to attempt to 
write for the program. 

* * * 


Some of the best dramatic serials are 
built from complete stories in each episode 
with a set of standard characters for the 
leading roles. Dramatic serials generally 
fall into two categories. An episode serial 
is one with “set” characters such as “Mr. 
and Mrs. North” who have new and com- 
plete adventures each week. A unit drama 
serial is one such as Armstrong’s “Theatre 
of Today” with different characters in- 
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yolved in each weekly drama, complete in 
itself. 

Perhaps you have a colorful, dramatic 
character in mind, around which you can 
build serial scripts. You may present your 
idea with sample script to a network, ad- 
vertising agency handling radio programs, 
or to an independent radio producer. 

The following advertising agencies and 
broadcasting corporation are in the market 
for program ideas for serial programs. They 
desire New York or nearby writers because 
of their availability for editorial conference. 
Distance is a factor to be considered when 
presenting program ideas. 

BIOW COMPANY, 501 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. 

Stanley Joseloff, Script Chief at this top- 
fight advertising agency, considers new 
ideas for new programs, accompanied by 
sample scripts giving idea and plot outline. 
Dramatic serials especially desined. Send 
to Biow for release first and return it 
signed, with your material. Enclose return 
postage. Biow handles such shows as 
“Crime Doctor,” “FBI in Peace and War,” 
“Maisie” and “Take it or Leave it.” 

BENTON & BOWLES, Inc., 444 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22. 

Les Harris will see new program ideas 
for dramatic half-hour series, each story 
complete in itself, to be presented once 
weekly. Story should bear colorful char- 
acters, lead to. be played by name person- 
ality. Writer could suggest name of star he 
deems most suitable to his story, whenever 
possible. Submit plot outlines with sample 
scripts. B & B handles such shows as “Ad- 
ventures of the Thin Man,” “When a Girl 
Marries,” “Portia Faces Life,” etc. Mr. 
Harris informs me that clever ideas for 
good audience participation shows are also 
welcome. Send return postage. 

TRANSAMERICAN BROADCAST- 
ING & TELEVISION CORPORATION, 
1 East 54th Street, New York 22. 

John Clark, President, will consider new 
program ideas, with sample scripts, for 
serial programs. Story can be of any type. 
This organization is one of the most active 
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ANNOUNCING... 
.... Lhe Appointment of 


ROBERT TURNER 


.... As director of a department han- 
dling writers in the popular fields of 
PULPS, SLICKS, CONFESSIONS. 
BOOKS, ARTICLES and JUVENILES! 


AUTHOR OF 


— 400 Stories Published By — 
POPULAR PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
FICTIONEERS, Inc. 

MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
PERIODICAL HOUSE, Inc. 
ACE MAGAZINES, Inc. 
FICTION HOUSE 
COLUMBIA PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
STANDARD MAGAZINES, Inc. 
DELL PUBLISHING CO. 
MANVIS PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
TROJAN PUBLISHING CO, — 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE PRESS ~ 
KING FEATURES SYNDICATE 
BELL SYNDICATE 
WHITMAN PUBLISHING CO. 
and many others. 


Formerly EDITOR OF 


DETECTIVE TALES TEN-STORY DETECTIVE 
DIME MYSTERY WESTERN TRAILS 

THE SPIDER WESTERN ACES 

-44 WESTERN etc. 


BIG-BOOK WESTERN 


ARTICLES FEATURED IN 
WRITER'S DIGEST 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
WRITER'S MONTHLY 


THAT IS MR. TURNER'S RECORD. 


STANDS BY ITSELF. SELLING WRITERS, 
here’s your chance to work with a man who 
has been on both sides of the editorial fence. 
He knows the writing game inside and out. 
His experience, plus yours, will build 
quickly toward BIGGER and BETTER MAR- 
KETS, INCREASED SALES! .. . STRAIGHT 
COMMISSION if you've sold $250 worth of 
scripts to national publications the past 


six months. 


NON-SELLING WRITERS, Robert Turner of- 
fers you the CONSTRUCTIVE HELP that has 
brought FIRST SALES for so many others, at 
the following rates: $2, Mss. up to 2,000 
words; $4, Mss. 2-5000 words; $6, Mss. 5-8000 
words; $8, Mss. 8-11,000 words. Flat rate on 


material over that length. 


GET THE BENEFIT OF YEARS OF EDI- 
TORIAL AND WRITING EXPERIENCE. Write 


and/or SEND MANUSCRIPTS to 


ROBERT TURNER 


DIRECTOR 
AUTHORS’ AGENCY 
4 East 4lst Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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948 Faulkner Ave., 


23 Broadway, 


LEARN RADIO WRITING 
Plan for a PROFITABLE FUTURE in radio. 


Train in your spare time. 
Exciting—Fascinating 


1946 will be the beginning of the greatest activ- 
ity in the radio industry the world has ever 
known. Professional writers must be available to 
fill the demands, Train quickly and accept the 
writing position you want. 


STAFF WRITER 
CONTINUITY EDITOR 
PROGRAM DIRECTOR 
FREE-LANCE WRITER 
COMMENTATOR 

COMEDY AND GAG WRITER 
RADIO PLAYWRIGHT 
COMMERCIAL WRITER 
AGENCY EXECUTIVE 


Write for free information on “The Course 
That Really Teaches”; also get your free 
copy of AIR TALENT TIMES. 


néting INSTITUTE 
=> 
Studio F, Radio Center—Hollywood 28, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


with neatness and dispatch. Minor editing, 
mailed flat. Postage free, carbon free: 
50 CENTS PER 1000 WORDS 


EDYTHE WILKINSON 
Wichita 3, Kansas 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING 


Edited by JACK LAIT 
a MUST on every Writer's desk, at $1.98 a copy 
Circular on request. Order from 


A. BASIL WHEELER 


Newark 4, New Jersey 

















WRITE PROFESSIONALLY 


Ask for valuable booklet “The Way Past the 
Editor,” describing the professional course in 
fiction writing, the choice of successful au- 
thors. We will send you a coupon good for 
a free analysis of your creative literary 
ability. No obligation. 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1836 Champa Street, 


Denver 2, Colorado 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 







producers of package-type shows. Send 
for release first, and return signed with 
your material—with return postage. 

SUPERMAN, INC., 480 Lexington 
Ave, New York 17. 

Isabel Heath will consider new dramatic 
program ideas with plot outlines and sample 
script. Stories can be of various types, 
Send to office for release first, with return 
postage enclosed. They produce such 
shows as “Superman” and “Hop Harri- 
gan.” 

The following are some top-flight adver- 
tising agencies in several U. S. cities, who 
handle first-run radio programs aired on 
the major networks. You may contact the 
Script Departments of those nearest your 
city for submission of program ideas, free- 
lance scripts, possible assignments or staff 
writing: 


Chicago, Illinois: 

J. Walter Thompson Co., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 

Russel M. Seeds Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 

Wallace-Ferry-Hanly Co., 430 N. Michigan Ave. 

Dancer-Fitzgerald & Sample, Inc., 221 N. 
LaSalle St. 

Erwin Wasey & Co., Inc., 230 N. Michigan Ave. 

Wade Advertising Agency, 208 W. Washington St. 

Grant Advertising, Inc., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 

Foote, Cone & Belding, Inc., 919 N. Mich- 
igan Ave. 

Roche, Williams & Cleary, Inc., 135 So. la 
Salle St. 

Young & Rubicam, Inc., 333 N. Michigan Ave. 

Leo Burnett Co., Inc., 360 N. Michigan Ave. 

Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc., 520 N. Mich- 
igan Ave. 

Campbell-Mithun, Inc., Palmolive Bldg. 

Presba, Fellers & Presba, Inc., 360 N. Mich- 
igan Ave. 

Bozell & Jacobs, Inc., 1010 Hearst Square. 

Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc., 135 So. La 
Salle St. 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 919 
N. Michigan Ave. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota : 
Knox Reeves Adv. Agency, Inc., 600 First Nat'l 
Bank Bldg. 


Cleveland, Ohio: 


Sweeney & James Co., Bulkley Bldg. 
Foster & Davies, Inc., B. F. Keith Bldg. 


Detroit, Michigan : 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., 7430 2nd Blvd. 
D. P. Brother & Co., Inc., General Motors Bldg. 
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Milwaukee, Wisconsin : 
Bert S. Gittins Advertising, 739 N. Broadway. 


St. Louis, Missouri: 
Gardner Advertising Co., 915 Olive St. 


Kansas City, Missouri: 
Bruce B. Brewer & Co., Fidelity Bldg. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania : 
The Clements Co., Inc., 16th and Chestnut St. 


McKee & Albright, Inc., 1400 S. Penn Square. 
Roche, Williams & Cleary, Inc., 225 So. 15 St. 


Atlanta, Georgia: 
Tucker Wayne Co., Inc., 10 Pryor St. Bldg. 


New Orleans, Louisiana : 
Fitzgerald Adv. Agency, Inc., 833 Howard Ave. 


Davenport, Iowa: 
L. W. Ramsey, 111 E. 3rd St. 


Hollywood, California: 

Biow Company, 6111 Sunset Blvd. 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 1680 
N. Vine. 

Raymond R. Morgan Co., 6362 Hollywood Blvd. 

Young & Rubicam, Inc., 6253 Hollywood Blvd. 

Dancer-Fitzgerald & Sample, Inc., 1680 N. 
Vine St. 

Lennen & Mitchell, 309 N. Rodeo Dr., 
Hills 


Beverly 


Los Angeles, California : 
Alvin Wilder Advertising, Broadway Arcade Bldg. 
Hixson-O’Donnell Adv., Inc., Richfield Bldg. 


San Francisco, California : 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., Russ 
Bldg. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., 235 Montgomery St. 

Botsford, Constantine & Gardner, 350 Russ Bldg. 

Foote, Cone & Belding, Inc., 235 Montgomery St. 

Knox Reeves Adv., Inc., 625 Market St. 

Brisacher, Van Norden & Staff, Crocker Bldg. 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., 333 Montgomery St. 


Portland, Oregon : 
Botsford, Constantine & Gardner, 115 S. W. 
4th Ave. 


Seattle, Washington : 

Honig-Cooper Co., Skinner Bldg. 

Western Agency, Inc., 663 Skinner Bldg. 
Pacific Nat’l] Adv. Agency, 605 Union St. 


master any creative medium it is 
wise to study the best works of those 
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138 Cameron St., N. 





NOW IT CAN BE WRITTEN! 


That story you put aside to do some work 
essential to winning the wan To neglect 
your writing ability longer, only takes some- 
thing away from your earning capacity later. 
Do you realize the advantage of having an 
agent strategically located in relation to 
more than 400 editorial checkbooks? I have 
this advantage (as shown on my unique 
map, sent to you upon request), and if your 
story can be sold—I can sell it. 
The back of the map shows how we help you 
get your share of the checks. NOW IS THE 
TIME to start with an established agent who 
will handle your scripts promptly and 
effectively. 
Typing service at regular rates. 

Careful consideration given to all requests 

for information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


Successor to Daniel Ryerson 
155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Ashland 4-7265 
In the HEART of the publishing district 
Specializing In personal submission to edifors. 





| 





ares TYPING SERVICE 


kinds nea rienced 
cag gy By i 16 or 20 Ib. ay *t 4-- free. _ 
or in sie er 1000 words. 
He Ne oR a kg 
¢c Ma: 
ESs GUARANTEED, U"™™ 


ALMA KETRING 
622 East Dover St. Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 








NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


ose stories are not selling need expert revision of their 


scripts. Twenty years’ editorial ae ee me to 

oy a that gg > ge welcom omnis ~) } 2 
clients raise 

EXTREMELY “MODERATE R . ce” report 


on one short story if you mention Writer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23 Green Street _ Wollaston 70, Mass. 


BE AN AUTHOR 


Let my service for writers help you write to sell—stories, 
articles, books. Manuscripts professionally on for 

Ce editing and typing also 
plots 3 stories and self- instruction course in. je 


Write today for free details. 


Vv. LESLIE CLEMENS 
Kitchener, Ontario, Can 











“"HYPNOTISM" 
For Health and Self-Development. 
A remarkable 96 page condensation of 
What it is and Bow to Use it. 
lectures. 


Nine fascinat — | 
It’s Dynamite only—$1.00. 


INSTITUTE OF HUMAN TECHNOLOGY, Inc. 
2722 Oak Lawn Ave., Dallas 4, Texes 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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The New REWRITE Magazine 


Is here! And soon will be Even Better! 


More pages, new features to help you to Write and 
Sell More Effectively. REWRITE is Unique, because it 
accepts no advertising. Therefore, it gives you more prac- 
tical, specific articles. And its advice and accurate re- 
portage on all Schools, Agents, Critics, and other services 
is impartial. Our only interest is that you get a dollar's 
worth of value for every dollar you invest. This service 
is a £: atis, too! 

REWRITE’s Award of Merit to two outstanding new 
writers s announced in the February issue. This is an 
annual announcement of importance to you. Read about it! 

REW “Eis also running now two very popular fea- 
tures: (1) “‘Batting Averages’’ which reports each month 


the writers having the fattest average of “hits” for 
the Previous month. How about knocking the leaders 
off the top? It's good publicity if you can! (2) ‘‘Infor- 
mation Exchange’ lists experts who will help you with 
Rechyround information related to their specialties. 
REWRITE is not a textbook, though its pages are 
aeacaie permanent in value. It is a personalized, friend- 
2d practical prc ae magazine intended to help you 


to get ahead fas 

REWRITE is "edited by a wise, experienced adviser, 
who formerly was a featured staff reporter and columnist 
on one of this country’s most celebrated newspapers. He 
has sold both fiction and non-fiction himself. Bill Harris 
understands writers’ problems. He and his wraies Elva, who 
is also a_ writer and conductor of REWRITE’s poetry 
column, discuss your problems month 7 month, 
specific and individual basis. Be wise: buy REW RITE. to- 
day. It’s guaranteed 100%. 


ORDER TODAY 


Complete File (72 issues), $5. 
Subscription, $2 per year. Single copies, 25c. 
Trial Bundles (Our Selection) 15 issues, $1. 

25 issues, $1.75. 4 issues, 50c. 
50th and 60th month gy ay! (oversize) Issues, 

. 25¢ each, 45¢ for bo 


NO Free Sample Copies. 
DO YOU NEED MS. ENVELOPES? 


Writer's Counsel Service has the best kraft envelopes 
obtainable in round trip sets. Flat and One Fold 
sizes. At prices comparable for inferior manila brands- 
Orders accepted for 25 to 1000! 


THE WRITER'S BOOK CLUB 
No dues, no minimum buys required. Yet purchase 
of 6 monthly Selections entitles you to Book Dividends. 
Full Details in REWRITE. You save money, build a 
working library of = Best Writers’ Books in Print. 
Members of the WCS Family of Writers get Book 
Dividends on ALL Book Purchases. 


THE WRITER'S COUNSEL SERVICE 


Detailed, Creative Analysis of your Problem. Why 
a ms. does not sell, and What to Do about it, $1 per 
1M words. Minimum fee: $3 plus return, stamped en- 
velope. Marginal Notes, Separate Analysis and Full 


Market Appraisal. : ¥ - 
No Postcards. Our absolute ‘‘Satisfaction Guaranteed’ 
. _— you 100%. Get in touch with me today 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writer's Counsel Service 


44 Langdon St, (Tro. 4858) Cambridge 38, Mass. 
A National Institution Since 1929. 




















A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 
The William-Frederick Press 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 

313 West 35th St., New York 1, N. Y. 




















WRITECRAFT SERVICE 


Those we are helping thru criticism and revision 
are selling their stories. We can and will help 
make your stories salable. Moderate rates. Terms 
on request. Postage please. 

P. O. Box 202, Chicago Heights, Ill. 
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in the field. The following are three new 
books on the subject of Radio, which are 
well worthy of your attention if you aspire 
to success in radio writing. 

RADIO DRAMA IN ACTION by 
Erik Barnouw. Published by Farrar & 
Rinehart, Inc., N. Y. $3. 

Mr. Barnouw is Instructor of Radio 
Writing at Columbia University, and was 
formerly Assistant Manager of the NBC 
Script Division. In this vitally interesting 
book he has assembled a fine collection of 
25 outstanding radio plays by leading dra- 
matists of today—such famed writers as 
Stephen Vincent Benet, Pearl Buck, Nor- 
man Corwin, Arch Oboler, Norman 
Rosten, Orson Welles, Peter Lyon, Ranald 
MacDougall and William N. Robson, 
among many others. These plays are among 
radio’s best—in the past two years, tech- 
nically and artistically. Besides being illus- 
trious examples of radio writing for writers 
to study—the scripts have a message to 
tell—a compelling message of this chang- 
ing world we live in. 

A feature of the book is Mr. Barnouw’s 
own introduction to each play, in which 
he explains what made these radio hits 
click. Production directions are included 
demonstrating how radio achieves its 


effects. 
* * * 


OBOLER OMNIBUS by Arch Oboler. 
Published by Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 
New York, $2.50. 

This stimulating book is a collection of 
thirteen of the best radio ‘plays of Arch 
Oboler, one of radio’s most distinguished 
playwrights. For a real inside view of 
script writing technique, these plays are 
excellent models for study, for writers de- 
siring to write really first-class radio plays. 
Mr. Oboler’s plays vary richly in theme 
and express his inimitable and incompar- 
able style. 

He also presents inside commentaries on 
the radio industry and recounts revealing 
anecdotes of his radio experiences with 
famous personalities. All«of these plays 
evoked enthusiastic comments when aired 
—in print they are vivid examples of radio 
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* * * 


ADVENTURE IN RADIO. Edited by 
Margaret Cuthbert. Published by Howell, 
Soskin, New York, $2.50. 

Miss Cuthbert, director of women’s and 
children’s programs at NBC, has assembled 
a unique collection of notable radio scripts 
into this one fine book. The variety of the 
script types is a definite asset of the book. 
There are news broadcasts, action scripts, 
mystery plays, quiz programs, character 
sketches and literary classics—all are com- 
plete scripts of established programs on the 
air. There are scripts of such programs as 
“Ellery Queen,” “Jack Armstrong,” “In- 
formation, Please!” “When a Girl Mar- 
ries,” and Arch Oboler’s “V-Day” script. 
It’s a veritable radio script cocktail. Some 
of the renowned dramatists represented 
include Edna St. Vincent Millay, Archi- 
bald MacLeish, Stephen Vincent Benet, 
Arch Oboler and Ellery Queen. 


Though designed as a book of scripts 
for young people, the prospective adult 
writer can gain much by studying the 
scripts—which inform, entertain, instruct 
and inspire. There are also chapters on 
methods of performance, radio writing, 
sound effects, production and other basic 
elements of radio technique. 


It's the Next 2,000 that Count 
Sir: 

First met up with the Writer’s Dicest about 
five years ago, when I was down and somewhat 
out—flat on my back with the grippe. My hus- 
band brought home a copy of WrITER’s DicEstT 
to cheer me up—and, I suspect, to get me 
started on that writing I was going to do “some- 
day.” 

Well, after a ‘heck of a lot of hard work, and 
a couple hundred rejection slips, I’ve had the 
thrill of seeing my first story in print—in the 
November Everywoman’s. And right on top of 
that came my second sale — to The Family 
Circle! 

It’s a wonderful life! 

NaTALige WEBSTER (GANONG), 
11 Oak Terrace, 


Avon, New Jersey. 
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scripts de luxe—truly a “must read” for WRITERS! 








Send Us Your 


“e FACT CRIME STORIES 
e CONFESSION STORIES 
e SPICY STORIES 


REQUIREMENTS: 


Fact Crime: 5-to-7 thousand words, pics preferred, 
but not essential, old or new cases, any locale. Query 
us first before submitting so that we will be able to ad- 
vise if case has been covered here. In your outline all 
we require is locale, date, names of principals, 


Confessions: 5-to-8 thousand words. 


Spicy Fiction: 1-to-2 thousand words: light, peppy 
humorous yarns. Can also use up-to-date gags in lots of 
100 or more. We like humorous anecdotes and "story" 
jokes of about 100 to 200 words. 


DUCHESS PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 
2382 Dundas St. West, Toronto, Canada 
Publishers of TRUE CRIME. FAMOUS CRIME CASES. GREATEST 


DETECTIVE CASES, CANDID CONFESSIONS, WHi BANG, 
rt ad wad LA PAREE, ZIPPY STORIES, ARMY GAGS, 
HALT, etc. 











TYPING WANTED 


Clear, correctly-spaced typing on good paper helps 
sell your manuscript. Stenography is my forte. y 
years of experience can help you. 


50c per 1000 words. Carbon free. 


HAZEL HAUG 
1913 Rhodes Street, Arlington, Virginia 











Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


HE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 

operated by successful writers and editors, offer 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
you send in is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand 
answering your questions, helping you find the type 
of work for which you are naturally suited. Before 
long you are writing in your own home fiction stories, 
essays, short sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 
Send the coupon today for the FREE CATALOG 
which tells about opportunities in magazine writing. 
Inquirers will also receive ‘“The Best Job in the World” 
listing unsolicited testimonials from successful graduates. 








THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 82-D, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller, Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your catalog, without obligation, to: 


Cee mee eRe HEE HEHEHE SEH EH HEHEHE HEHEHE HES EOS EEES 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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YOUR Book 
in Print! 


Remarkable New 
Process Produces 
Even Small Editions 
at Amazing Low Cost 

































A brand new service to authors offers small 
editions of neatly printed, sturdily bound 
books at a remarkably low cost. As few as 
250 or 500 copies of a book can now be 
printed and bound without the usual stag- 
gering cost of typesetting and binding. A 
new patented plate process is the secret. 
Small or large editions of any kind of manu- 
script can be produced at a per-copy cost 
that solves the problem of printing limited 
quantities. The type is permanent ; later edi- 
tions cost even less. This process includes 
the use of halftones and line cuts, footnotes, 
charts and graphs, index, appendix, table of 
contents, etc. 
Write for Sample and Literature 

Ask today for full details, prices, terms—and 
sample of printing. No obligation what- 
ever. Just send your name and address to 


THE HOBSON BOOK PRESS 


Dept, W-11 
52 VANDERBILT AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


















GHOSTWRITER 


Sixteen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do, | do it for 
you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corre- 
spondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Fla. Author of 
HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, Postpaid, $1.00. 















POETS 


sone self- Lotdsessed stamped envelope for 1946 PRIZE 
mOGe-A Quarterly prizes, $25, Poetry Book Contest, 
¥ will receive also description of HELP YOUR- 
SELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 











PROMPT ACCURATE 


Manuscript Typing 
50c Per 1000 Words 


IRENE HERLOCKER 
251 Vine S?. Hammond, Ind. 



























57¢ A WORD! 


I’ve earned that writing thousands of simple fillers for CORO- 
NET, SAT. EVE. POST, LIBERTY, etc: I've helped many be- 
ginners along the right road to editors’ checks. ICAN HELP ¥ you! 
Constructive analysis and selling advice: $1 per 1000 words. 

“FUN WITH FILLERS.’’ Contains detailed instructions for 
writing salable articles, plus hundreds of paying markets. $1. 
“HOW TO MAKE FUNNY GAGS.’’ Methods of the experts. 50c. 


LOUIS HIRSCH 
Spring Valley 1, N. Y. 
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Welcome Home 
Sir: 

One week out of the Coast Guard, and getting 
all steamed up about a_long-dreamed-about 
post-war project, namely: a motor swing 
through the south and then west to California, 
to leave here January or February. 

I’m wondering if there are any weary old 
pulpsters along that general line of travel who'd 
relish an evening’s gabfest with us. If so, we'll 
plan to find us a tourist’s home in aforesaid 
gent’s town, and cuss out the writing game in a 
chorus. Kay and I’ve never met a writin’ guy 
yet we didn’t cotton up to, so we figure why 
miss out on a swell chance to meet some more 
of the gentry. 

I’ve had my best year to date.this year— 
thirty-four pulp sales, broke into a new field 
with a love pulp to Leo, and until this glory 
week, all spare time. Excuse, please, the flexible 
arm, but I want some of those gents on our 
route to write and say where we can find ’em. 

Thanks for past favors and best personal 
wishes. 

RICHARD BriIsTER, 
600 Main Street, 
Royersford, Pa. 


We'll Bet You Make 18 
Sir: 

It’s too difficult to keep good news a secret, 
so I’ll just have to let you in on it. This past 
year of 1945 has been for me the kind of year 
about which every beginning writer dreams. The 
resultant elation that nine sales have given me I 
find difficulty in putting into words. A miracle 
has happened to me and I go about my days 
in a daze. My feet don’t seem to touch anything 
so mundane as the earth. 

Before I go any further perhaps I should 
explain that these sales have all been minor 
ones, although among them are two _ short 
shorts purchased by a trade journal. Editors 
who have been kind to me are those of Gateway, 
Trails for Juniors, Christian Science Monitor, 
The Rotarian, and Children’s Activities. 

Spurred on by this small amount of success, I 
am determined to make twelve sales in the new 
year. 

Miss MELBA BaAERR. 
Eau Claire, Wisc. 


Sir: 

I am a cartoonists’ agent whose activity, for 
a time, was completely curtailed due to the fact 
that the U. S. Navy had other plans for me. 
Now that I ‘have returned to civilian life, I am 
also returning to my former occupation. Since 
many of my clients are still in service, I am 
able to take on a limited number of cartoonists 
for handling, and would deeply appreciate an 
announcement to that effect in your magazine. 
As a regular reader of the Dicest I have often 
come across market tips to cartoonists, and feel 
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that it therefore must enjoy a wide readership 
among people of that profession. 

It might also be helpful to note that I do 
not discriminate against those cartoonists who 
have not quite achieved professional standards 
in their work, so long as their figure drawing is 
valid. I am willing to go along with them for 
a reasonable time, advising and correcting their 
work. Naturally, there is no charge for this serv- 
ice, since I am not operating a school; but it has 
always been a great source of pride to me to 
see good art students develop into good cartoon- 
ists under my aegis. Prospective clients should 
submit roughs and finishes. 

Ep Rapow, 
391 Madison Street, 
Passaic, New Jersey 


Juveniles 
Sir: ; 

‘A few changes are necessary for future articles 
on Presbyterian story papers. These errors were 
found in the December article, “Markets... 
Markets . . . Markets.” 

Stories for Primary Children is edited by Eliza- 
beth M. Cornelius. 

Forward is edited by Catherine C, Casey, and 
she needs stories of 3000 words. 

Gateway and Pioneer are edited by Amelia 
Reigner, and she is in need of 2,500 word stories. 
She wishes to inform the readers that she reports 
promptly on manuscripts for both papers, Checks 
are mailed out the 15th of the month for all four 
papers. As a comment, I might say, that a writer 
should be proud to have his work accepted by 
one of the above editors, for the circulation of 
Forward is 154,000 weekly, Gateway has 82,000, 
Pioneer 71,000, and Stories 89,000. 

We, the editors, are very proud of our papers, 
and what is most important we feel it’s a great 
responsibility to choose material that will reach 
so many homes each week and will influence the 
daily living of so many children, teen-agers, and 
young adults. 

Mrs. ELIzABETH CORNELIUS, 
The Westminster Press, 
Presbyterian Board, 

Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


$5 a word—who tops it? 
Sir: 

In your May issue you reported Mrs. Irene 
Albert, D.C. Housewife, who won a $1,000 War 
Bond for a 250 word letter in McCall’s “House of 
Tomorrow” contest, a word rate of $4.00 a word. 
You asked “Does anybody know of any one who 
ever beat that?” 

Yep, I did; I got $100.00 for an eighteen 
word slogan from the Chrysler Co, The slogan 
“On the dollar the wings of the eagle, on the 
Chrysler the wings of time, time is money.” 
I think that figures about $5.00 per word; what 
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FLORENCE STARIN 


Literary Agent 
1419 JESUP AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


N my fifteen years in the literary agency 

business I have sold millions of words to 
such magazines as Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, American Magazine, 
Argosy, Household, Holland’s, Everywoman’s, 
TODAY’S Woman, and to all the leading 
books in the pulp field. 


“First Sale to Woman’s Home Companion...’’ 
writes Mary Lispenard Ward 
“Thanks to you, my first story written after receiving 
your advice and constructive criticism resulted in my 
first sale to WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION. Your 
hints and know-how are of immeasurable value.” 
If you are a beginner you will benefit from 
my constructive and detailed criticism and 
direction, available at $1.00 per thousand 
words. If you are a professional I will work 
with you on a 10% basis. 


REPORTS IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF COPY 








FOR SALE—Hais interest in New York manu- 
script sales and literary service, Reputable, long 
established. Prefer young, intelligent, literate as- 
sociate who can take active interest. Box 246, 


Writer's Digest. 











POETS, ARE YOU GETTING REJECTION SLIPS? 


Let me help you with your work. For one dollar, 
I will give a detailed critical analysis of any poem up 
to thirty line, plus placement advice. 


BERNARD TOLLE 
877 Carver St., Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


FIVE EDITORS 


have recently written me for various types of material. 
I receive these requests besides following the general 
markets closely. Been at it 17 years, selling all types. 
Why not let me help you? Reading fee: $1, first 1, 
words, 50c per 1, additional. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 
1604 Vermilion, 











Danville, Ill. 














ADVERTISING — PUBLICITY 
Learn this fascinating, profitable business AT HOME! 


Open your own agency. New, professional training teaches 
layout, copywriting, publicity, etc. Write Dept. WD. 


ADVERTISERS' TRAINING SERVICE 
420 Market St., San Francisco 11, California 





Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 
Write for Free Descriptive Folder 
THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are America’s Biggest 
Winners in Prize Contests! You, too, can cash 
in on Contests when you learn the Secrets of 
Winning! Inexpensive Course! Write NOW 
for a FREE copy of the “SHEPHERD CON- 
FIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN,” filled 
with Prize Offers, Winning Tips and Winning 
Entries. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








Canadians 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED IN CANADA 


Neat, accurate work; minor corrections in spelling and 
grammar if desired; carbon copy free; mailed flat, 50c per 
thousand words; special rates for scripts over 10,000 words. 


MRS. ARTHUR ABBOTT 
22 Summerhill Gardens, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


It is easy and profitable. | have sold hundreds 
of stories and articles for children, and | will help 
you write and sell yours. Personalized service at 
reasonable rates. 

DOROTHEA K. GOULD 
348 Kenwood Ave., Delmar, N. Y. 














AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


POETRY 


Incorporated 
The only incorporated school devoted exclusively to instruc- 
tion in poetry-writing and offering complete poetry training 
Correspondence Courses 
{Including Criticism) Catalog D 








RALPH DIGHTON JACKSON, A. B., Director 
87 River Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding composing offer that speaks for itself. 
(4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF MILLION phono- 
graph records led by. VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Send 
a card for my composing offer NOW! One cent well spent. 


RAY HIBBELER 
2157 N. Avers Ave., C13, 


CHECK A DAY! 


Cash in on the enormous demands for magazine fillers 
“CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS’ shows how to “hit 
upon’’ ideas, how to gather material, and how to write 
and sell these short articles up to 10c per word. This 
eyide ——- ¥ eae a day for year!—and 
fron you also need $200 A 
[ONTH WITH your CAMERA: a ‘“‘must”’ for article 
writers and camera fans. 
FRANK q ‘DICKSON 

808 Elizabeth St., Anderson, S. C. 


SONG POEM WRITERS 


Send your best poems now for free examination and 
advice by well-known New York Musical Director and 
Arranger, or write for free booklet ‘‘Getting Ahead 
In Songwriting’ and our offer. 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. 2, 331 West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 





Chicago 47, Ill. 
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says you? Speaking of contests, over a period 
of 35 years I have won, two trips to Cuba, all 
expenses paid, two diamond rings, one $250.00, 
the other $300.00; a pony buggy and harness, 
which I sold after we had tired of it for $200.00, 
A $50.00 doll that walked, talked, sung and 
said its prayers. And so many other things that 
they are too numerous to mention, such as 
three $10 baskets of groceries. 

I have had several prize winning letters in 
the Tampa Daily Times, a short story in Five 
Novel magazine, and in Servite, and any number 
of feature articles in daily papers throughout 
the South. Yet I am not a success in the writ- 
ing field, and I am at this time making arrange- 
ments to take a course. As I have come to the 
conclusion that I need help in getting where | 
want to go—To The Top! 

MyrtTLe Key Mason, 
2719 St. Johns Ave., Apt. 2, 
Jacksonville 5, Fla. 


Rejected Contest Story Nets $550 
Sir: 

Not very sporting of me, I suppose, to insist 
on the last laugh, but wouldn’t you, under the 
circumstances ? 

My little gesture, “Through Other Eyes,” 
which you honoured with third place in your 
contest, has been rejected by every medium, 
good, bad, and indifferent, at which I have 
aimed it. But the other story, “Tenderfoot”... 
chum, there rests a story. This Week magazine 
has just paid me $550.00 American dollars for 
that little gem, which is just $600.00 in Cana- 
dian funds, and to be more exact, forty cents 
a word. 

I maintain that that story was left out of the 
judging altogether. For two reasons I’m not 
going to tell you to go to hell: first, I’m not 
sure I’d like your company, though Id get a 
kick out of meeting you to find out; second, I’m 
not the least bit mad. Who could be, when 
things have bounced the way they have? 

Lots of luck to WriTER’s DicestT. I’m not yet 
ready to cancel my subscription. 

Hat W. Masson, 
No. 1 Walmsley Blvd., 
Toronto, Canada. 
* Goody, he’s not mad.—Ed. 


Off Market 
Sir: 

We sincerely regret that due to unforseen 
difficulties, we have had to postpone publication 
of the All Sports Digest. When our project is 
more assured of a successful culmination, we will 
certainly get in touch with you immediately. 

Rosert J. Currey, Editor, 
Post Office Box 539, 
Ridgewood, New Jersey. 
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By LEO SHULL 


























HE Broadway season for 1945-46 ha’ 
TL essoishe a clear enough pattern at 

this point for us to make some gen- 
eralizations. 

QUALITY : The quality of the shows in- 
troduced to our bored theatre-going public 
was such as to make our dozen critics clutch 
their scalps and write special articles of 
lamentation. As we glance down the list of 
34 shows now on the boards we see about 
three which are worthy of our times. The 
only two which were precedent-breakers 
were Negro plays, “Deep Are The Roots” 
and “Strange Fruit.” The show “State of 
The Union” is a skillful, first-class profes- 
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sional job, with some comment on the con- 
temporary scene—an adult play. The rest 
of the new shows are pedestrian. 

QUANTITY: About three shows are 
now running, compared to last year. A few 
extra productions were dumped on the 
street, but considering the large profits and 
big crowds available, this was a deep disap- 
pointment to the eager theatre people who 
thought they would see a doubling in the 
number of productions 

PRODUCERS: There are only four new 
production set-ups in the current list of 34 
shows. Where is the new, fresh creative 
talent which the theatre needs so badly? 

PLAYWRIGHTS: There are only two 
new playwrights represented among the 
offerings. All the rest are old-timers. Both 
new playwrights were tabbed as weak dra- 
matists and their shows are on the verge of 
closing. 

ACTORS: We see not a single new actor 
or actress who can be said to have won 
great acclaim in any of these 34 shows. 

At this writing, our theatre looks as drab 
as it ever did before the war—this stupen- 











HERE IS THE 


or obligation. 


MY QUALIFICATIONS: 


Former editor of WRIT- 
ER'S GUIDE magazine. 
My own stories and arti- 
| cles have sold to more 
| than sixty different mag- 
| azines, 
| My clients have appeared 
| in virtually every mag- 
| a 4 published from 
s. P. and READER'S 
DIGEST on down. 
| Director of a national 
| writer's service for past 
eight years. 
| 


incomes. 


Now I can give you my 
PERSONAL help to guide 
you to quick sales, 


Box 609-W 








‘ 


= a 7 
EASIEST way to write for PAY 


€ Send for several pages of information about the 
| quickest path to writing success. There is no charge 


I have helped hundreds make sales with this proven 
method. And now I have an improved approach. 
Many famous writers got their first break this way. 
And many professionals use it to increase their 


Just send a postcard for the FREE INFORMATION. 
No obligation, but please be prompt. The present 
supply is limited. 


Saunders M. Cummings 








Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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dous war which is creating revolutions all 
over the world in the sciences, politics—in 
all of mankind’s thinking and emotions, 

Where is the revolution in art which all 
previous wars of liberation have brought? 

We ask this question not pessimistically, 
but challengingly. Someone has got to 
needle the thousands of playwrights 
throughout the country, as well as our 
short-sighted producers, judging by the pot- 
tage we have on Broadway. 

What were some of the contributing fac- 
tors to the meagerness of productions? 
We'd like to name the two most important 
ones which are now active. 


1. The shortage of theatres. No new 
houses are being built or planned. Six 
theatres have been withdrawn from the 
legitimate circuit this season through leas- 
ing to the movies, radio, etc. At this writ- 
ing two dozen shows are ready for re- 
hearsal but can’t get a theatre booked. 
Obviously we are not going to have 100 
plays running with only three dozen 
theatres available. 


2. Tripling the costs of production. It 
now costs $30,000 to put on a show for- 
merly produceable for $10,000. Sets, theatre 
rent, guarantees, and other production 
costs, have removed, we should guess, sev- 
eral hundred potential producers from the 
field. They simply cannot and will not put 
up with the handicaps, the hurdles, which 
have gotten higher and higher. 


We'd like to detail the process which 
one producer had to finagle through be- 
fore he was able to go into casting last 
month. His experience is general. 

He came to New York a year ago, He 
was a minor producer for a major Holly- 
wood studio. He had a musical written by 
well-known, bright young authors, com- 
posers and lyricist. He needed $180,000, 
not too much for a musical (it would have 
cost him about half as much four years 
ago). Money was supposed to be plentiful; 
it took one year to raise it, Theatre owners 
demanded 50% of the box-office receipts 
for a theatre. Name actors and directors 
demanded huge fees, plus guarantees and 
percentages of the profits and gross. He 
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had to make records of the music and book 
and peddle all over town for financing. 
The authors were sent here and there to 
play the music and give “preview” per- 
formances to potential backers. 

By this time, two-thirds of the new season 
had passed and he now faces the task of 
running his show past the four summer 
months when most shows have to close. 
Musicals carry heavy operating budgets; 
his risk is the kind no business would con- 
sider safe or sane. 

The theatre, in other words, keeps in- 
creasing the risk and speculation factors, 
meanwhile cutting down the number of 
theatres available and making of art a 
racket. There is hardly any question about 
the matter—in the theatre as it stands to- 
day, art is a racket. To make any money 
in this racket, the producer has to pass the 
costs on to the public. 

It is hardly necessary to state how it ap- 
pears to the public. A decent seat in the 
orchestra, where you can see and hear, 
costs $4.80 for the mediocre show and $5 
to $7 for hits and musicals. Who can af- 
ford $10 a night for a play? Not the 95% 
of the American public. 

This, then, is our report for the present 
season, soon ending in June, 1946. 

We’ve stated in previous columns what 
we think should be done about these mat- 


ters, 
* * * 


Are playwrights wasting their time writ- 
ing for the theatre as it is set up now? 

No. 

Not if playwriting is your profession or 
first love. It will take longer to get your 
play produced. It may be harder for you 
to continue. You may have to seek other 
methods or little theatre or summer theatre 
tryouts. (By the way, there will be a great 
number of summer stock theatres this year; 
probably double that of last summer. We'll 
list them in April or May.) The successful 
playwright, as we’ve shown before, is the 
fellow who sent his sixth or eighth play on 
its rounds. 

* * * 


Ralph Ransom announces he has opened 
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THE BIG PAY FOR 
RADIO SCRIPTS! 


Radio is ready to pay a fortune . . . to those 
who can write radio scripts. It’s big money they 
offer . . . and today the industry is hungry 
for new ideas and new people. 

To earn the kind of money we're talking about, 
you not only have to know how to write . 
uate ve got to know MICROPHONE TECH- 


LEARN AT HOME 


It’s easy to learn the demands a microphone 
makes on a script. You can learn at home 
from people who have devoted their successful 
lives to helping others learn the easy way... 
what they’ve learned the hard way. 


Send for booklet 


“Power and Money in Radio” 

Sit right down today and send for more in- 
formation about this practical home-study course. 
That coupon down there in the corner can be 
your start to “Power and Money in Radio.” 


WHAT THE COURSE OFFERS 


The Alice Keith home-study course gives you 
2 234-page Instruction Book “How to Speak 
and Write for Radio.” You get a Course of 
Study. You get 10 electrically recorded lessons 
on five 12-inch phonograph records. The course 
teaches you how to prepare talks, interviews, 
quiz programs and sports broadcasts—how to 
write commercials, handle round-table discus- 
sions, variety programs and dramatic shows. 


And besides all that, the records teach how 


to relax when speaking . . . teach proper breath- 
ing... correct pronunciation + +» voice reson- 
ance and projection . .. how to articulate 


clearly and speak with expression. In short, 
they teach you a cosmopolitan speech acceptable 
to radio. Every radio writer must know the 
demands of the microphone. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Writing for radio Is differ- cause so many new, trained 
ent. it is not the writing of radio writers are needed.. 
the platform speech; not this home-study course can 
that of the novelist; not lead you to opportunity and 
newspaper style; and be- 


big pay. 








RADIO PAYS OUT FORTUNES! 


Here’s what some radio writers are earning 
today in radio: 
$73,000 a year for a “Soap Opera” 
$3,500 a week for a comedy script 
$50,000 a year for Woman’s Program 
$27,000 a year for Newscasting 


















Here’s a wide-open opportunity to get in on the ground floor 
of one of the fastest-growing industries. You’ve got to know 
your stuff . . . and this home-study course 

opens the way. Helps you get 
the most out of 
your talent. 








Send for booklet 
“Power and Money in Radio” 





This is the era of the spoken script click. Learn all you 
word ... and it’s the writer can about this course « « « 
behind them that makes a use the coupon below. 





National Academy of Broadcasting 
1366 Irving Street, N. W., (Dept. A) 
Washington 10, D. C. 


course. I’m interested in getting a job as a radio writer. 0 
I’m interested in announcing, too. 0 
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HUMAN INTEREST 
Sells The Story 


Professional coaching in human interest 
technique. Constructive criticism, specific re- 
vision suggestions. $5 to 5000 words. Book 
length special rates. 

Practical course for beginners. Monthly 
rates. Beginners can and do sell. 

Expert typing, carbon copy, 50c per 1000 
words. CLARICE TRENT 


Box 285 Huntington Park, Calif. 











200 Name and Address Stickers Printed Free 


(Handy for use on both outgoing and return envelopes) 
with order for 
500 Sheets 16 Ib, White Howerd Bond, 8'/2x11. 
500 Manifold second sheets, 8'/2x11. 
100 Outgoing Kraft Envelopes, 43x11. 
100 White Return Envelopes No. 10. 
Only $3.95 plus express charges. 


TOWNER PRINT, Quaker City, Ohio 











Are You Floundering For Lack of 
Literary Guidance? 


CONSULT US NO OBLIGATION 
We invite you to submit manuscripts = FREE reading. 
Manuscripts — be perarnes promptly if und unavailable. 


If accepted they will be submitted to reliable publishers, 
NEW WRITERS WELCOME. 


WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS 
(Established 1918) 
30 Church St., Suite 439, NEW YORK CITY 7, N. Y. 











UP TO $500 IN A WEEK! 


Writing for own use or for others, ‘‘INFORMATION 
FOLIOS” (little ‘“‘how-to-do-it’” or “money making’ 
courses) sold by mail. Tremendous field; a_ cinch for 
writers like yourself, Full instructions: Material wanted 


. how and where to sell it . . . actual sample Folios 
and sales-literature produced and being marketed right 
now by the undersigned (a veteran successful operator) 


sent on receipt of only $2.00. Hurry! 


CARL TIREKOP, Box WD 2, MADERIA, OHIO 











PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


PICA TYPE 


EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, and 
technically perfect manuscripts im correct style with flaw- 
less spelling, punctuation, and grammar. irst copy on 
Eaton—16 pound bond; carbon free. Mailed flat with your 
original. Fifty cents 1,000 words. Novels, shorts. 


CECILIA ADAMS, 807 42nd St., Des Moines 12, lowa 

















SONGWRITERS 


Phonograph record manufacturer offers 
songwriters rare opportunity to collabo- 
ate with Hit Composers on percentage 
basis plus moderate printing and copy- 
righting charge. Submit poems for ex- 
amination and advice without obligation. 


RECOLA RECORDING CO. 
P. O. Box 987-D Hollywood 28, Calif. 





offices at 18 Grammercy Park South, NYC, 
for the purpose of entering the production 
field. 

Luther Adler swashbuckling actor, would 
like a play with a fat leading part in it 
for himself. 850 Seventh Avenue, NYC. 

The American Jewish Theatre has been 
recently formed. It is headed by Robert H. 
Harris and Augusta Saretsky. They have 
taken offices at 11 W. 42nd Street, NYC. 
They are looking for English plays about 
contemporary Jewish life. 

A new company, Gadol, Leopold and 
Associates, have opened offices at 8 W. 
40th, Room 212. They are looking for 
plays (not musicals). They want future 
O’Neills to write them. They are youthful 
people, in their 20's. 

Mary Hunter, director and producer, 
who has discovered some new authors, is 
hunting a play. No musical. She likes arty, 
poetic plays with a message of new hope 
and idealism. 7 E. 54th, NYC. 

We have a note which reads: “Producer 
seeks suitable script for early 1946 New 
York production. All manuscripts must be 
submitted instantly. Willing to spend for 
adequate production. Mail scripts to reader 
P.F.C, Francis Mayville, 31 Rose Street, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. I am handling all 
business for the producer, who wishes to 
remain anonymous until script is selected.” 

T. C. Upham, summer theatre operator, 
is trying his luck in New York. He leased 
the Playhouse de Artistes, which is the 
converted ballroom of the Hotel Des Ar- 
tistes, swank hostel for literati of the mink 
coat division. He is producing revivals of 
well-known plays and says he will try out 
several original scripts, if he finds them. 
1560 Broadway, NYC. 

Dan Leeds is a new producer. He set 
up his offices in the General Motors Build- 
ing and immediately after, the GM strike 
broke out. Heavy picket lines, mass meet- 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


neatly, accurately and promptly. Minor errors 
corrected. 40c a thousand. Carbon copy free. 








ETHEL J. GREAVES 
Box 243, Chester, W. Va. 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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ings and sound trucks have been giving 
daily performances outside his office. 1775 
Broadway, NYC. 

* * * 

The following leading producers have no 
plays in their dossiers and are therefore 
available markets. 

Arthur Hopkins, 236 W. 45th Street, 
NYC. He last produced “The Magnificent 
Yankee,” story of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
He is a director as well as producer. 

Lee Sabinson. Just produced “Home of 
the Brave,” a story of a soldier who gets 
a neurosis overseas when he is called some 
anti- Semitic names. Sabinson produces 
shows with social significance. 115 W. 
44th, NYC. 

Russell Crouse and Howard Lindsay. 
Their last production was “The Hasty 
Heart.” Then they wrote “State of the 
Union.” No production on deck at present. 
141 W. 44th Street, NYC. 

Brock Pemberton. Last show, “Harvey.” 
He is reading new plays. 244 W. 44th 
Street, NYC. , 

Rita Hassan. She likes new playwrights 
who show “artistic” tendencies. She just 
lost $85,000 on one such job, written by 
Harry Kleiner, a new playwright, out of 
Yale four years. She has spent one and 
two years working with a playwright on re- 
visions, coaching him until the play would 
be right. Married to an amiable and very 
clever lawyer, Ira Blue, they both make an 
excellent team, for he is the money raiser. 
They’re both young and among the few 
people in the theatre who are hopeful and 
always smiling. 18 Beekman Place, NYC. 

Horace Schmidlapp has several offices 
(from Vinton Freedley and Richard Kra- 
keur) and is now at 45 Rockefeller Plaza. 
He has extensive interests in 16mm films— 
one of the important figures in this field. 
But he would like to find a play and pro- 
duce it. He is a rich and distinguished 
young man who recently married that 
glamour girl, Carole Landis. When he likes 
a play, money is no object. In the few 
years we’ve watched him he has helped 
produce shows :which (if we remember 
correctly) must have lost close to a million 
dollars. 
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ARE YOU A WRITER 
OR A WISHER? 


Have you done a lot of work or have you 
merely written one story? 

If you are in the latter class I am not in- 
terested in you and please don’t ask me to 
send you information about how I work with 
serious, hard, working writers. 

Take example from Colin G. Jameson who 
did an enormous lot of work under my direc- 
tion and finally landed in Saturday Evening 
Post eight times. Another writer, who had 
never sold a thing but was in deadly earnest, 
came to me finally and now has eight pub- 
lished books to her credit, one story in Ladies’ 
Home Journal dramatized. 

So, if you are a writer and not merely a 
wisher, ask for my FREE booklet, THE 
ROAD TO WRITING THAT PAYS. It 
puts you under no obligation. I will also send 
you information about THE TWELVE PIL- 
LARS OF WRITING WISDOM which 
constitute the basis of my unique, original 
system of developing writers who are willing 
to work. Write today. 


SCAMMON LOCKWOOD 


102 East 22nd St. New York 10, N. Y. 





Song Poems Set to Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 
lication. Details of Collaboration Agreement 
will be sent, should your material be adapt- 
able to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria, Los Angeles (5) Calif. 














YOUR SCRIPT 


Deserves our prompt and efficient typing service—included 
FREE: Corrections in spelling, . , 
tra first and last pages. Carbon and your original returned Gat. 
Editors appreciate our neat and spotless scripts. 
SOc per first S 
40c per thousand thereafter. 
Please include return postage. 


DICK DORSETT 








P. O. Box 211, Danville, Hl. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


HAVE YOU WRITTEN A SONG? 


Give your song a chance in the movies— 
to become popular. Maybe you have a hit 


song. If it’s good we'll broadcast it quickly. 
Send Song Today For Free Examination 


HOLLYWOOD SONG PARADE Dept. 6-2 
6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, California 





















































PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are’seven cents a word, 
including name and address. Cost for box number is $1.00. 

Send copy with money order or check for the March 


issue on or before February 5. 





The purpose of the “personal” depart- 
ment is to permit readers to swap, trade or 
sell nominally priced items or services, and 
to get in touch with other readers with 
whom they can enjoy literary collaboration 
and correspondence, or for personal reasons. 

The following “personals” are not ac- 
cepted: Professional national matrimonial 
service, palmistry, numerology, astrology, 
professional national friendship clubs, dream 
books, and professional advisors without 
graduate degrees. 











JUVENILE WRITER WANTED 
WRITER, with professional experience, to revamp 
whimsical stories about comic cartoon characters 
for Children’s Book Publication. Age group 8 to 
12 years. Please send sample, return postage and 
rates. Albert Freedman, 18th Floor, 225 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 


FIFTY-SEVEN COUNTRIES and islands scattered 
over the world. Out-of-the-way places. Every con- 
tinent. Slowly I roamed through them all. If you 
want information get facts. Will answer four ques- 
tions for one dollar. See my Gibraltar article in 
September’s “Travel.” Valentine, 1954 Hillcrest 
Road, Hollywood. 





WILL SHARE COTTAGE for exchange of two-hour- 
day work on garden. Minnie Kummer, Lake Bay, 


Wash. 


CATHOLIC WRITER 1946 YEAR BOOK. Fifth An- 
nual Edition, $1.00. Marolla Press, Dept. WD 1, 
Pence, Wisconsin, ° 





“HOW TO DRAW AND PAINT—The Vision-Train- 
ing Method.” New Book. Study with Anson K. 
Cross Art School. Winter: Studio Arts Building, 
1161 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga., Summer: 
Boothbay Harbor, Me. Charcoal, Oil, Watercolor, 
Landscape, Portrait. College Credit Certificate. 
G. R. Brigham, Ph.D., Director. Circular on re- 
quest. Home Study Extension Courses. 


HANDBOOK FOR MENTAL HYGIENE by A. J. 
Foerter, M.D., deals with care and development 
of your idea-producing capacity. Send for Free 
eight-page pamphlet of Selections from this book. 
Henry Holmes Smith, 602 West Monroe Street, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 


84 CARD TRICKS, 25c! Enterprises, Spring-Valley 
1, New York. 





WRITE—STUDY—RELAX. June—October. Laugh- 
ton Waters Farm for Writers, Huntington, Mass. 


BUY A BIT OF PAST AMERICA! Purchase an 
old newspaper. They’re fascinating, informative, 
educational. Writers, Journalists, Hobbyists, His- 
torians collect them. Read history the real way! 
Free List. Clarence Fink, 227 N. Mentor, Pasa- 
dena 4, California. 





EX-SERVICE MAN, 32, former journalism teacher, 
wants home for self and wife with established 
midwest writer from March through August. Pay 
well for living, writing help. Quiet, sincere. Wife 
is typist, Write Adrian Nader, New Lexington, 
Ohio, 
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FINDLAY, ROBERT S.: Contact Fred Hall, KGAK, 
Box 1150, Gallup, New Mexico; Urgent. 


ARIZONA Information. Send $1 with each ques- 
tion. Satisfaction or refund. Sam Parker, Trade 
ye Reporter, 2160 East Van Buren, Phoenix, 

rizona. 


SUNSHINE SERVICE FOR SHUT-INS: Weekly 
newsletters detailing interesting happenings. 
Chatty, friendly, informative. Questions answered. 
One dollar per month. Sample letter, 25c. You 
suet be pleased. Marion Silk, 173 Amity, B’klyn, 


55 PERSONIFICATIONS, similes, metaphorical 
phrases etc. 25c. Use in your stories. Bergstrom, 
5012 Drexel, Chicago 15, Ill. 


PRINTING BARGAIN: 200 size 6% Envelopes 
printed 3 lines $1.00 postpaid. Lee Gooch, Her- 
nando, Miss. 


WIN DR, I. Q. BIOGRAPHICAL Contests. Tips 
25c, Thelma Hlobik, 106 Washington Ave., Oak- 
mont, Pa. D-4. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00, Mrs. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


HORSE RACING—Articles wanted. Non-fiction, sys- 
tems, etc., by experienced race players for Horse 
and Jockey Monthly. Van Nuys, California. Sam- 
ple for stamp. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


CUSTOM BUILT PLOTS based on newspaper clip- 
Pings, with opening and closing paragraphs. 
Slanted to your market. $1.00 each. Clippings 
included. Dick Dorsett, Box 211, Danville, III. 


BOOK ON PSYCHOANALYSIS, psychology. Under- 
stand subconscious motives—make your characters 
more life-like and interesting. Ask for free cir- 
cular “B.” International Universities Press, Inc. 
227 West 13th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


UNUSUAL BOOKS! Free catalogs! Enterprises, 
Spring Valley 1, N. Y. 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING. EARN money in an 
uncrowded profession. Complete course in illus- 
trated book and handwriting analysis, $1.00. 
Mayer, 681D Market, San Francisco 5, California. 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY. Oldest Mail Order Trade 
Journal shows you. How Drop postal. Mail 
Order News, Somerville, N. J. 


LIKE _TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-$10 checks re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. ‘The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


50 SURE MARKETS pay cash for poems. List sent 
for 25c Charles Olive, Willmar, Minnesota. 


CARTOONISTS! New monthly service supplies orig- 
inal comic situations and gags. Free details. Klein- 
man, 25-31 L, 30th Road, Long Island City 2, N. Y. 


AMATEUR RADIO OPERATORS—Are there any 
professional writers or editorial workers who also 
are ham radio ops? Let’s arrange QSO now that 
bands are reopening. WSHHV, 415 Ingleside, Lake 
Charles, La, 











YOUR NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE: New York 
commissions executed promptly and intelligently. 
Shopping and re-mailing service. M. Silk, 173 
Amity St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


VIRGINIA ANCESTORY! Authentic! Early German 
and Trans-Alleghany pioneer land grants, surveys, 
deeds, wills, birth records, marriage bonds pain- 
stakingly copied or abstracted upon request. Com- 
petent genealogist and historian. Rates reasonable. 
Three questions Virginia history answered $1.00. 
For information, stamped envelope to: Grant Jen- 
nings Smith, Sharp Street, Winchester, Va. 


ADULT BOOKS! Rare issues. Literature free. As- 
sociated Services, Box 372, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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ATTENTION: Gifts made-to-order will be kept and 
appreciated. Lovely handmade bookmarks in 
Petty-Point. First name, three initials, last name 
or one initial and last name. Your own choice of 
colors. $2.50 each. Also names worked for hand- 
bags, headbands, belts, housecoats, bathing suits, 
etc. State color. $2.00. You and your friends will 
enjoy these beautiful unique gifts. Georgia Shel- 
ton, 57 Austin Ave., Asheville, North Carolina. 





SYMPATHETIC WOMAN, about 30, to collaborate 
with recently separated from Service combat army 
officer, same age, in writing ambition. Should 
have superior taste, delicacy, truth of expression 
and beauty! Enclose full figure photograph and 
only answer if desirous of companionship. Box D-8. 


SUNER TRANSLATION BUREAU, 51 Chambers 
Street, Suite 525, New York 7, N. Y. WOrth 
2-3542. Translations in all languages. All sub- 
jects. Accurate, confidential. Commercial, legal, 
iterary scientific. Mail or in person. 


YOUR MAIL forwarded daily. Enclose sufficient 
postage and 10c for mailing. Your name and ad- 
dress. Relay Service, Box 261, Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


CHICAGO’S LATEST Souvenirs and Novelties, only 
$2.00. Henry E. Carey, 826 So, Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ills. 





WANTED: A partner to collaborate in writing a 
great timely novel, William A. Hensley, 918 S. 
Lyman, Oak Park, Illinois. 





“PICKING CHECKS from Newspapers, Magazines.” 
Booklet, 25c. Writers’ books, courses. Free lists. 
Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


BEAUTIFUL GEMEX watch bracelet in yellow pink 
and white gold $13.00, highly captivating. Monroe 
Sales, Springfield, Ohio. 





MARKET list for questions—25c. Bergstrom, 5012 
Drexel, Chicago 15, IIl. 





I WILL WRITE you a personal letter on how to 
write salable humor for 25 cents. Write to Stan- 
ley Elins, 7101 Shore Rd., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





LEARN GAGWRITING, complete course including 
article on creating cartoon ideas and parodies, 
$2.00, free coaching, market advice. Don Frankel, 
WD, 1508 S. Homan, Chicago 23. 





“SECURITY ACRES” the book of the year, a living 
from City lot or Five Acre Plot. Also, “Money 
Grows on Trees” both $1.00. Lightning Speed, 
P. O. Box 115-WD, Streator, Illinois. 





GIFTS! Your poems on 8x10 design, for framing, 
$1.00. Extra copy 25c. Commercial quality. Poet’s, 
721 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich. 


LET SENSATIONAL TITLES help sell your stories. 
—e free. Clyde Lister, San Augustine, 
exas. 





IT’S NEW AND EXCITING!—Everybody’s talking 
about “The Crusader,” the Amateur’s Magazine. 
Regular Prize Contests—a real bonanza for the 
beginning writer. Sample copy, 10c; special year’s 
subscription, 50c! The Crusader, P. O. Box 693, 
Canton 1, Ohio. 


200 BEST MARKETS FOR BEGINNERS, $1.00; En- 
terprises, Spring-Valley 1, N. Y. 








TRACE YOUR FAMILY HISTORY WITH “GUIDEX”! 
Authentic Genealogical Research Guide — $2.00. 
International Heraldic Bureau, Post Office Box 508, 
Annapolis, Maryland. 


HOW TO WRITE AND PUBLISH. That Song In 
Your Heart. New, larger revised 1946 edition— 
$2.50. Knight Publishing Company, Dept. B; Jr. 
Box 216, Leonardtown, Maryland. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSES. Careful measurements, 
accurate, interesting details. 400 words, $2.00; 
200 words, $1.00. Miss Anna Kauffmann, 436 

Harper Ave., Drexel Hill, Pa. 
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$10 WILL BE PAID for acceptable human interest 
stories of 500 words or less, or photographs, based 
around interesting incidents in connection with 
riding on trolley coaches, also known as trackless 
trolleys, electric buses, and trolley buses. Send 
inquiries or manuscripts to Richard O’Brien, 670 
Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
this magazine, page 46. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer, 


WILL PUBLISH poems in “Penpoint Serenade;” 
authors share expense; submit on approval; sam- 
ple copy, one dollar. Post Office Box 215, Church 
Street Annex, New York City. 


CURRENT BUYING MARKETS: A list of: 100 
filler markets 25c; 300 verse markets 50c; 60 
séng publishers 25c; 100 cartoon markets 25c; 
45 greeting card verse markets 10c; 75 short- 
short markets 25c; or all for $1.25. Guild Pub- 
ae Company, P, O. Box 6068D, Houston 6. 

exas. 


A MAIL ADDRESS of distinction, $2.00 monthly. 
Business, personal mail promptly forwarded; single 
pieces mailed or received, 25c. Graham, 1123 Real 
Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


WRITE FOR PAY, pleasure or social prestige in 
three months. Use my secret plan described in 
“How I’ve Made $100,000 with Words.” A dime 
please, for mailing. Fisher Features, South Gate, 
California. 


CARTOONING SERVICE. Samples on request. Al- 
vin Bantien, Armada, Michigan. 


“MAIL ORDER WORLD,” 64 pages; 7 lesson Mail 
Course and Wholesale Directory, 25c. ‘‘Hawkins,” 
215 Lasanimas, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


“OPEN THE GATE” to inspiration $1.00. Personal 
problems, handwriting analyzed. Sincere meta- 
physical-Analyst. Helpful letter $1.03. Madeleine 
Stough, 2112 Park Grove, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


COMPLETE 10-LESSON SHORT-SHORT STORY 
Course, by Will Heidemann, author and critic, 
$2.50 postpaid. Coupon included for criticism of 
one short-short at half price. James Engle, 310 
Second Avenue West, Spencer, Iowa. 


HERE IS A HOME BUSINESS, with your own hours 
and no boss. How to operate a newspaper clipping 
service. Details, 25c. Frank Dickson, 808 Eliza- 
beth St., Anderson, S. C. 


NEED CASH WHILE WAITING TO “CLICK”? The 
National Mail Order Guild will show you where 
and how to get in, in a spare-time mail order 
business of your own.- Full information without 
obligation. Edward P. Graham, 1125-B Real Estate 
Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


THROUGH GRAPHO-ANALYSIS realize your 
sleeping talents. Send ‘several lines of writing to 
Barbara E. Bennet, North Conway, N. H. Sample 
25c; full reading $1. 


MUSIC ARRANGING, ENGRAVING, Printing (Lith- 
ographed). Professional copies, Band and Orches- 
tra Music, Hymns. Song Books and Instruction 
Books, all sizes. We do not buy, sell, or compose 
music to song poems. Printers since 1920. Wal- 
lee Brown Music Print, Boscobel, Wisconsin. For- 
merly Chicago. 


150 BEST BOND LETTERHEADS 81x11 and 150 
6% envelopes $2.00 postpaid. 500 of each $5.75. 
Quality printing; Estimates on anything. Clement 
Press, 147 Clement, San Francisco, Calif. 

















CORSETS, COSTUMES. Literature, studies, illustra- 
tions on waspwaist wanted. N. M. Studios, 236 
Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass. 





EARN money at home! Thousands do! “Home 
Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample, 25c. Size- 
more, Box 29, 4917 North Kostner, Chicago. 


WRITERS’ REFERENCE and Text Books. Catalogue 
Free. Argonaut House, Mystic, Conn, 
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DOES YOUR WRITING SELL . 
Would you dare let a popular author take your 
“Writing I. Q.”? Enclose single Mss. page with 
— face it! WRI-TEST, NORTH HOLLY- 





FOREIGN JOB OPPORTUNITIES. Classified list. 
Names, addresses over 300 American firms with 
foreign branches, subsidiaries. $1.00. P. O. 
Box 760, Inglewood, California. 


“YOUTH TALENT and Hobby Club News” 1472 
Broadway. Room, 904, New York. Big 9 by 12 
page monthly for, writers, poets, song writers 
Radio Writers, contestants, Etc. Edited by Paul 
Christian, and Don I. Frankel. Each issue con- 
tains cash prizes. We need writers who can con- 
duct departments, of interest to Young American 
Youths. 


TECHNICAL WRITER, engineering consultant, will 
edit, revise, MSS., furnish technical information to 
writers, collaborate, accept technical writing as- 
signments. Engineering drawings, charts, dia- 
grams to order. Reasonable rates. $1.00 handling 
fee deductible, required with material for prelimi- 
nary consideration. P. O. Box 760, Inglewood, 
California. 


ARE YOU UNHAPPY? Expert, experienced advice 
given by confidential correspondence to solve your 
perplexing marital and family problems. Give com- 
plete details. Fees small. E. Everett Evans, 
DMB., 628 South Bixel, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “‘The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 paymarkets, 
50c. “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from small publi- 
cations; 25c. Gloria Press, 192642 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 





LITTLE AD—BIG BARGAIN! Writer’s 10 Com- 
mandments, suitable framing; Press Card; Big 
Book Catalogue, all for dime. Whaler Press, 
Mystic, Conn. 





MIMEOGRAPHING—Professional Hollywood mime- 
ographer. Expert on scripts, plays, syndicated 
material, etc. Guild Publishing Company, Box 
6068D, Houston 6, Texas. 


THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Folio shows how. Solves plot problems. Price 50c. 
Also short features that sell quickly, where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c. Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights, IIl. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT AMATEUR SONGWRITING; 
booklet, “Write That Song just for Fun”, 50c. 
Holden, Publisher, Germantown, Tenn. 


BACHELOR — Broadminded, understanding desires 
correspondence with unusual woman. Box 294, 
Herkimer, N. Y. 





USED PLOT GENIES all types, $7.50 each. James 
Engle, Spencer, Iowa. 


WRITERS, INVENTORS, WORKERS: Join together 
in California Colony. For further information send 
25 cents to: Reciprocal Economy Foundation, Box 
9757, Los Feliz Station, Los Angeles, 27, Calif. 


$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS, FULL instructions 
and 50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 
Willmar, Minn. 


PSYCHOLOGIST HELPS YOU live efficiently, har- 
moniously, happily, attractively, successfully. Ar- 
thur Rene Neveu, 25i1-D, 57th St., Brooklyn 20, 
nN... 





COMEDY WRITERS! We need material for our 
radio programs. Hollywood Comedians’ ‘Associa- 
tion, 1801 Garfield Place, Hollywood 28, California. 


WRITER’S CLUB, St. Louis, Mo., meets one evening 
a month in downtown YMCA. New members de- 
sired. Anna Plosky, Berkeley, Mo. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 





- OR SMELL? 








TEST AND REFERENCE BOOKS less th 
day! Argonaut House, Mystic, } aan oe 


MIDDLE-AGED MIDWESTERN BACHELOR seeks 
“princess to share castle.” If you have befittting 
qualities and civilized tastes transcending fags 
_—. sate mysteries and swing please write 

ox F-2, 


“MARKETS FOR THE UNUSUAL’’—Where to sell 
bright sayings, newspaper clippings, unusual 
photos, experiences, etc., 25c. “Self-instruction in 
Writing”—guaranteed to teach anyone to write 
—complete course, 50c; “Breaking Into Print”— 
a more advance course—complete with markets, 
50c. Gerard’s—710 Gaston, Fairmont, W. Va. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on_ short short story. 
Shows how to really write SALABLE work. $1.00. 
Mrs, Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


ART COURSE, “Commercial Design,’’ federal 
schools, unused, swap or sell. J. Notin, Rd 1, 
Yardville, N. J. 








GRAPHO-ANALYST will give helpful constructive 
ideas from your handwriting. $1 cash or M.O. J, L. 
Mosher, Box 358, Elmira, N. Y. 


1946 MARKET FOLIOS! 100 Paying Markets for 
Poems and Greeting Verses—25c. 100 Paying 
Markets for Humor and Cartoons—25c. 100 Pay- 
ing Markets for Fillers and Short Items—25c. 50 
Paying Markets for Short-Short Stories—25c. Tips, 
instructions included. Harry Bierman, 185 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


130 BACK NUMBERS WRITER’S DIGEST. Years 
1930-43 $15. Walter S, Chansler, Bicknell, Ind. 


ORIGINAL CARTOONS drawn from your own hu- 
mor. Frank C. Cunningham, 156 Scott St. N. E., 
Warren, Ohio. 


PSYCHOLOGY AUTHORS—want all types of art- 
icles for digest of mental-minded readers. Inspira- 
tional, self-improvement, mental-improvement etc. 
We use any length up to 5000 words. Payment is 
Y,c word and up on acceptance. P.S.B, P. O. Box 
265, Toronto, Canada 


TIRED OF NON-PRODUCTION? Get “Brief Funda- 
mentals” written a few weeks ago by managing 
editor who directs the Pacific School of Journal- 
ism, Classroom students using the same general 
outline start writing in a hurry. We believe you 
can do the same. Order your copy today. Editor 
has been writer, editor and teacher for 20 years 
and now is managing editor of three publications. 
Has had more than 1,000,000 words published, 
mostly non-fiction but some fiction. Fiction for- 
mula included with chart, although instructions 
chiefly for writers of non-fiction. Don’t delay. Get 
your copy today. Can be read in about 20 minutes. 
PACIFIC SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, BELL- 
FLOWER, CALIFORNIA. 


RETURNING VETERAN finds overstock Ozarkana. 
Close out 700 pages fun, fact, fiction, poems, 
pictures, dialogue, authentic information, $1.00. 
Postpaid. Claude E. Johnson, Ozark Magazine, Ro- 
mance, Arkansas. . 


THE SONGWRITER’S REVIEW is the magazine 
for new composers. Lyrics, melodies published 
free. Newsy features, articles, departments. 10c 
per copy; $1 for 12 issues. 111 West 48th Street, 
New York. 


ANY DENVER SERVICE—questions, clippings, data, 
shopping, mail address, etc. Miss Lee Calkins, 
Box 201, Denver 1, Colo. 


PROFITABLE MAIL order business. Small capital 
start. Over 135 successful plans. Stamp brings 
literature. Kessler National Service, Box 392-WF, 
Indianapolis 6, Ind, 


35 YEAR OLD New York ex-serviceman just two 
months out of the army after three years abroad 
in Africa and Europe, foot-loose and fancy-free and 
just a little bit on the lonely side, would like to 
correspond with and possibly meet New York City 
girl between age of 25 and 40 who is interested in 
writing, music, the movies and roller-skating. Box F-4. 
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SELL YOUR POEMS, fillers, jokes, or recipes. Com- 
plete list of markets for 25c. YOUNG, Box 2865, 
Terminal Annex, Los Angeles, Calif. 


“HOW-TO-WRITE and Where-To-Sell Gags,” 25c; 
“Best Humor Markets,” 25c; “Cartoon Calendar,” 
25c; “Cash for Rough Drawings,” 25c; “Elements 
of Comedy,” 50c; “Five Principles of Gag-Plot- 
ting,” 50c. “Humor Digest”—the Humorist Jour- 
nal: 10c. Gerard’s, 710 Gaston, Fairmont, W. Va. 


SLUMP? NEED ENCOURAGEMENT? Woman of 
experience, sympathetic insight will help you. De- 
pict yourself, problems, fully. Enclose dollar, stamp. 
Box seven fifty four, Hammond, Louisiana. No 
charge to novelists. 





AUTHENTIC NEW YORK: Weekly newsletter, 
chatty, informative. Questions answered in detail. 
Local color, character and plot hints. One dollar 
a month. Sample letter, 30c. Marion Silk, 173 
Amity St., Brooklyn, New York. 





EX-ARMY CARTOONIST—Desires free-lance con- 
tacts. All type comics. F. J. Collins, 113 Erie St., 
Oswego, N. Y. 





BEGINNING WRITERS—Earn while you learn. One 
dime and three-cent stamp brings full details. No 
other obligations. Author, 51 Martin Avenue, Sara- 
toga Springs, New York. 





TOPS IN PLOTS—yYour story made real, the charac- 
ters alive, in 2500-word plot-letter detailing open- 
ing, crises, climax, story-action, and reader-appeal. 
“Makes your story easy to write.” Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Bayard York, 204 Raymond Road, 
West Hartford 7, Conn. 





IF YOU ARE AN UNATTACHED LADY between 
ages 35 and 48; if you know the meaning of John 
3:7, experiengially if you are interested in being 
collaborator with and companion to an established 
writer, I would like to know all about you, and 
would appreciate a full-figure photograph. Box F-1. 






EARN $1 to $100. Sell anecdotes, newsbreaks, em- 
barrassing moments, children’s sayings, jokes, etc. 
Market list and instructions $1. H. Haug, 1913 
Rhodes, Arlington, Va. 








TRICKS ’N’ TIPS—The quick ways to teach your 
dog simple tricks. Send 25c to Box 392, Westfield 
4, New Jersey. 


START YOUR OWN BUSINESS. Local or mail or- 
der. Details free. Jonah Dunn, Dept, W2D6, Mor- 
gantown R3, West Virginia. 





LYRICWRITERS—Melody composed to your lyrics. 
Lg Briggs, 1329 W. Thompson, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, Tips, Markets, 
read “The Cartooning World,” 25c copy. Bill Por- 
celli, 1239 South California, Chicago. 


SPIRITUAL DYNAMIC HEALING. Personal success 
sae Reply for stamp. F. A. Smith, OD, Ster- 
ing, Ill. 


FREE—Big Illustrated Bookalog, unusual 
Golden Service, Oaklunde 9, California. 


WOULD LIKE TO HEAR FROM WRITERS which 
are truly interested in Krishnamurti’s Talks. Max 
Lange, 2201 E. Virginia Ave., Bakersfield, Calif. 


HOW DO YOU RATE ROMANTICALLY? Let a 
Hollywood actor advise you. $2 money order and 
stamped, self-addressed envelope brings you indi- 
vidual questionaire for analysis. Bobell Co. P. O. 
Box 1312, Chicago 90, IIl. 


LET ME HANDLE YOUR CIPHER PROBLEMS in 
stories. Can pass on cryptograph security; advise. 
Consultant ryptographer; confidential. Submit 
ciphers for analysis. Huntington 8006 Champlain, 
Chicago 19, Ill. 


3,000 NEW AND USED Correspondence Courses, 
Books. Large list, 10c: Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


books. 











210-D3 SOUTH 7th STREET 


COMFORT 


WRITER’S SERVICE 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


$T. LOUIS 2, MO. 





































































REJECTION SLIPS 


Don’t bother the publicity writer. Turn out news 
releases, pamphlets, and handle campaigns. Collect 
in cash. 

My 20 years experience as newspaperman, editor, writer 
and publicist is available now through what is perhaps the 
only personalized, up-to-the-minute specialized mail course 
of publicity offered to the student. This course is down- 
to-earth. It is designed to teach you to earn money 
and to function on your own as a qualified publicist. 


Send for Free Pamphlet, ‘“PUBLICITY IS PROFIT- 
ABLE.” No obligation. 
STREAMLINED PUBLICITY COURSE 
Frank C. Sullivan—Dept. D. 


1130 Sacramento St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 














YOUNG MAN, 22, interested in psychology, phi- 
losophy, occultism, music, literature, and art. De- 
sire intimate correspondence with beautiful young 
lady who is fun-loving and unconventional. J. 
Chieco, Box 2003, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 





HOW DO YOU APPEAR TO OTHER PEOPLE at 
first sight? I will be brutally frank in telling you 
and offer suggestions for your improvement. If 
you cannot stand harsh but constructive criticism, 
go not write! Enclose snapshot. It will be re- 
turned with your analysis. $1.00. Montavon, 
4427 Beacon St., Chicago 40, Ill. 





SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c 
for Details and Markets. The Writers’ Service, 
Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 





HANDWRITING REVEALS HIDDEN TRAITS. Send 
sample of handwriting and fifty cents to Mrs. Z. 
Perez, 1010 Myrtle, El Paso, Texas. 





A “MUST” FOR WRITERS, 365 Brand-New Ms. 
ideas! The Writer’s Calendar, $3.50. Stuart Cov- 
ington, Columbus, Mississippi. 





THE ATHENAEUM SOCIETY—Correspond with 
iconoclastic: book lovers, creative writers, aes- 
thetes. Twenty addresses—one year’s membership, 
$2.00 A real intellectual fraternity. Watervalley, 
Arkansas. 





U DON’T LIKE TO DRIVE? I do. Anywhere north 
of the Rio Grande, your car. C. B. Loomis, 201 
19th St., Manhattan Beach, Calif. 





IDEAS FOR STORIES. Articles, lyrics written. Mat- 
tie Davis, South Charleston 3, W. Va. 


baa” LORRAINE—Write again. Plan not satisfactory. 


CARTOON IDEAS, other humor, written. Don 
Frankel. 1508 South Homan, Chicago 23, Ill. 





AFFABLE MALE—Blonde, 24, unattached, dramatic 
interests, desires Writer’s den (locality pel 
and/or chance to complete novel, literary sketches. 
Correspondence invited. Box 574, Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee. 





WANTED, to contact Writers Clubs throughout 
United States and elsewhere. Nothing to sell. 
Drop postcard to Mildred Scheel, 34-59 89th St., 
Jackson Heights, N. Y. 





WIN FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE. I’m helping 
thousands. I can help you whatever your job or 
income. Dr. Tibolt, 63G, Phila. 20, Pa. 





CARTOON IDEAS and situations for selling artists. 
Al Goldman, 2021 Wendover St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS—Complete Detailed 
Analysis by expert, $1.00. Frances Nelson, 5738 
Carlton Way, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


PLOT TROUBLE? A complete, detailed plot-pulp 
-or confession. $1.00. Specify market. Eugene 
Martin, 1119 East A St., Belleville, Ill. 


HUGH PERCENTAGE of Profits making fast selling 
items at home. This and other Business Pointers, 
Sources of Supplies given in “MMMM.” Sample 
copy 10c. Mail Merchandise Mart Magazine, Lock 
Box 791, Chicago 90, Ill. 


“STRIPPERS DON’T TEASE!”—Sexsational expose 
of Strip-Tease stag party racket! Only $1.00. Box 
392, Westfield 4, New Jersey. 


“SONGWRITERS in Los Angeles area, if you have 
real talent, this songwriter would like to meet you. 
George Krueger, Box 31, Preuss Station, Los 
Angeles, California.” 


IMPROVIDENT Crime Writer, lives in isolated moun- 
tain cabin, wants to meet unincumbered woman, 
about 35, interested writing, attractive without 
anesthetic, fond of action and sufficiently anti- 
social to shun visitors who get in a guy’s hair. 
PLIP, PO Box 1732, Los Angeles 53, Calif. 


NEED QUICK CASH IMMEDIATELY? “100 Spare- 
time Homework Plans.” Complete instructions, 
60 pages, 25c coin, postpaid. Homework Publi- 
cations, Desk B, 814 44th Ave., San Francisco. 


PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING WILL HELP YOU 
SELL. Writecraft, with 12 years experience edi- 
torial, writing, selling background, will develop 
your story idea into a powerfully plotted, emotion- 
ally appealing, balanced professional outline. We 
plot for selling writers and can help you. Send 
your story idea and $3.00. We will do the rest, 
guaranteeing satisfaction. Write, Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights, IIl. 


ACCOMPLISH YOUR DESIRES—The VV MYSTIC 
KEY (Booklet) will help. Interesting details free. 
Elaine Ryce, P. O. Box 665, Evanston, Ill. 














PLOTTO: This famous $25 book by William Wallace 
Cook, available new. Club dissolving. Complete 
with key. $8 each set. Address: Betty Isaacs, 
Room 804, 342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





BREAK INTO PRINT writing anecdotes, letters, 
jokes, recipes, etc. Big list, $1.00. List plus six 
months free assistance, $3.00. Gray Huntington 
Moody, 20 Orange St., Newburyport, Mass. Rush. 





READ the “Amateur Camera-Journalist & Feature 
Writer.” Sample copy 10 cents. Holden, Publisher, 
Germantown, Tenn. 





JUST THE RIGHT SUBSTITUTE for the verb said, 
went, touched or saw! Avoid the hackneyed; be 
more colorful and exact. Ideal for beginners, 
practical for experienced writers. Save your time 
and mental energy. Convenience plus! All four 
lists for one dollar (money refundable). Jerry 
Hughes, 712. Kimball St., Danville 1, Ill. 


GENTLEMAN, amateur pianist, lover of nature, arts; 
responsive to the noble impulses, humorous slants 
and higher philosophies of life; aspiring to be wri- 
ter, playwright, composer of music; would like to 

ear from potential “soul-mate” who could bring 

to full fruition all that that term implies while 
his nascent protection grew to completeness. Uni. 
Found, 1251 No. Seward, Hollywood 38, Calif. 





MOST BEGINNERS and some old hands have trouble 
finding plots; if you are one of these, let me help 
you. Send stamped self-addressed envelope for 
information. Box 429, New Harmony, Ind. 





PERSONAL SUCCESS ASSURED. Psychic Dynamic 
ang Reply for stamp. F. A. Smith, OD, Ster- 
ling, Ill. 


OPPORTUNITIES GALORE for Homeworkers, Mail 
order minded and Writers in our large tabloid 
“Mail Merchandise Mart.” Dime brings copy. 
AW-Chervence, Lock Box 791, Chicago 90, Iil. 





INDUSTRIOUS, YOUNG WOMAN interested in 
many things, wants friends between thirty and 
forty years. Box F-3. 
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New Opportunities Now 
For Fiction-Trained Writers 





Sells 11 Stories 


“Without your constructive criti- 
cism and helpful suggestions, I would 
never have succeeded in writing eleven 
acceptable stories to date. What suc- 
cess I achieve in this field of fiction 
will be due to your inspiring help. I 
heartily recommend Palmer Institute 
to om Be desiring to become a pro- 
fessional fiction writer.”’—Edwin R. 
Phipps. 


“Palmer Is Tops" 


“I am acquainted with two corre- 
spondence schools for writers, other 
than the Palmer Institute. And to me 
Palmer is ‘tops.’ Palmer directs you 
straight to the basic elements of tech- 
nique and style, in an understandable 
and pleasing manner, which, aside 
from its main object—that of teachi 
writing as a vocation—tends to broad- 
en your mind toward appreciation 
and enjoyment of literature as an art 
. . . thus making the course fully 
worthwhile, in this respect alone.’’— 
John L. Calhoun. 


Palmer Saves Years 


“T have nothing but high praise for 
the Palmer Course. Sometimes I al- 
most kick —< for not having taken 
advantage of the course sooner. Pal- 
mer training has provided me, in 
eight months, ten times more infor- 
mation than I had learned in the three 
years before. The instructors are help- 
ful—they praise your talent and also 
fully explain your writing faults, if 
1. have them. Without their help, 
_would still be years behind in just 
discovering the ingredients of good 
stories. And the way to use these in- 
gredients for an impressive offering 
would have taken still more time.”’— 
Kenneth J. Barsamian. 


“One Article Paid For Course" 


“The Palmer Institute has opened 
up a-new field of pleasure and profit 
for me. It has put new punch and 
Poise in my lecture work and profit 
into my writing. One single article 
that took me less than a wail to write, 
on my spare time, will more than pay 
for the whole course. I would not 
trade the fun and profit I have had 
while I have been taking the course 
for what it cost, to say nothing of the 
pleasure and profit I shall receive from 
this training during the balance of 
mv life.”—Albert Aldrich. 


More and Better Short Stories, Novels, Mys- 
teries, Articles, Plays... Wanted for Magazines, 
Trade Journals, Newspapers, Books, Radio and 
Motion Pictures ...Use Your Spare Time at 
Home to Acquire the Technique to Improve 
Your Part Time Income or Full Time Career. 
A fields of authorship are growing. Established pub- 


lications are expanding. New ones are starting. The 
demand for fiction trained writers creates great new oppor- 
tunities for people with an urge to write and for experienced 
writers who can make their work still better. 


"Write lt Right—and I'll Buy 
It" say editors 


Endorsed by Famous 


Authors and Graduates 
Established in 1917, Palmer _Insti- 













Never were editors more eager to 
buy. They would rather buy than 
reject. Why? Because their success 
depends upon finding good material. 
That is why editors are always alert 
to discover new writers. 


If your material is not selling or 
paying enough, it may not be because 
you lack talent, but that you lack tech- 
nique or the ability to put human 
interest into your work. Irvin S. Cobb 
said: ‘“‘If people must write, they 
should first learn how to write. Ac- 
quire some idea of technique.” 


How to acquire technique—how to 
create human interest—these are the 
unique features of Palmer Training. 
For 25 years, Palmer Institute has 
helped hundreds of new as well as 
established writers find the most direct 
road to recognition and profit through 
fiction training. 


FICTION 


Basic Training For High Pay 
Writing in All Fields 


Note the difference between the 
treatment and development of an idea 
by a mediocre writer and the handling 
a that same idea by a trained writer 
who receives big checks for his work. 

One develops the idea in a dull, 
uninteresting fashion. The other will 
make it sparkle with life, animation 
and interest. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the latter uses the dramatic 


tute is endorsed by Rupert Hughes, 
Gertrude Atherton, Ruth Comfort 
Mitchell, Katharine Newlin Burt, the 
late Julie M. Lippmann and _ Jesse 
Lynch Williams and by scores of suc- 
cessful graduates. Also Palmer is an ap- 
roved school—a member of the Home 
Seudy Council, Washington, D. C 


Learn At Home 


Rupert Hughes says: ‘‘Since au- 
thorship is essentially a matter of 
home-work, it is one of the few arts 
which can be taught by correspond- 
ence.”’ In the privacy of your own 
home, any time of day or night, wen 
can apply yourself to our complete 
instruction material and_ individual 
professional coaching. You get actual 
writing experience to develop your 
own style. Go as rapidly or as slowl 
as you desire. You learn more an 
save time, money and effort. And re- 
member, you don’t have to be a 
genius to be a successful writer. 


FREE Book 

Sidney Smith said: ‘A great deal 
of talent is lost for the want of a 
little courage.’”’ If you want to be- 
come a really successful writer, to 
enjoy an ideal part time or full time 
career, send for free book—‘‘The Art 
of Writing Salable Stories.”’ It tells 
how Palmer Institute can help you. 
It has helped hundreds of others—why 
not you? Write today: Palmer Insti- 
tute of eee 6362 aywees 
Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. Desk J31. 





pence es employed 
y the fiction-trained 
writer, which apply 
to writing in all fields 
of creative expression 
—not only in short 
stories and novels but 
also in magazine ar- 
ticles, newspaper 
features, radio scripts. 
He knows how to 
dramatize even dull 
facts, how to appeal 
not only to the intel- 


lect but to the emo- Name ...... 


tions of his reader. 





No matter what fields Address . 
u want to write for, et 
almer fiction train- 

ing will help you. RES dineanaeee 


Palmer Institute of Authorship, Established 1917 
6362 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Cal., Desk J3/ 

Please send me free illustrated book “The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,’ explaining how the unique 
features of your training help new writers get started 
and experienced writers increase their income. 
understand this request is confidential and no 
man will call. 


So le Sea Zones... Wi os .ssedecas 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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First Class Magazines 


The American Weekly, 235 E. 45th Street, 
New York City 17. Walter Howey, Editor. 
Issued weekly with Sunday paper. “We _ use 
features of unusual timely subjects, having dra- 
matic incidents, Single pages about 950 words 
and double pages 1600 to 1800 words. Features 
require special type of writing. We buy photo- 
graphs, but no fiction or poetry. Report in one 
week. Rates vary.” 


Second Class Magazines 

March of Progress (formerly Progress Guide), 
Pontiac Building, Chicago 5, Illinois. John J. 
Miller, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We use semi-scientific articles 
written for lay understanding. Prefer articles 
on health, new foods, nutrition, science and in- 
vention, gardening, agriculture, fundamental 
economics, and decentralization. Lengths pre- 
ferred: 600, 1200, 1800 words. Can also use 
fillers on oddity subjects. No fiction, photo- 
graphs, or poetry. Payment is Ic to 3c a word, 
on acceptance, depending on subject and amount 
of research and rewrite necessary.” 


The Mayflower’s Log, The Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington 6, D. C. Frank B. Cook, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
use anecdote fillers up to 2500 word stories. 
Nothing controversial, no travel or descriptive 
material about other localities, no advice. The 
light touch preferred. Unusual themes welcomed. 
No ghost stories, however. Must be plausible 
stuff. Use verse from 2 to 20 or 24 lines. Longer 
verse used as full-page features if considered 
clever enough. Buy photographs locally, for 
specific illustrations. Self-addressed, stamped 
envelope must be enclosed for return of material. 
Report usually within two weeks, occasionally 
longer. Payment for articles and fiction averages 
$10, although $35 is sometimes paid for ma- 
terial written on assignment; verse averages 50c 
per line. Payment on acceptance.” 


Old Time New England, 141 Cambridge 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Frank C. Brown, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 75c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “‘We use factual material, illustrated, deal- 
ing with old houses, customs, furniture, and 











manners; largely used for interchange of infor- 
mation about Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities material or its collections. 
We occasionally buy photographs, but we have 
large collection in our fields ourselves. No poetry. 
Report varies, usually a month. Payment is very 
low, if any, after publication.” 


Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, 1133 
Broadway, New York City 10. Mrs. Madeline L, 
Aldridge, Editorial Assistant, in Charge. Issued 
quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
stories of Negro life, 2000 to 3000 words. No 
dialect. Also articles on race relations, negro 
life and problems, 2000 to 3000 words. Very 
seldom buy photographs and no poetry. Report 
in two months. No payment.” 


Pocket Crossword Puzzles, 149 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City 16. K. Rafferty, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 15c a copy. “We use filler 
type material, such as word games, quizzes and 
general pencil puzzles. No fiction, photographs 
or poetry. Payment depends on material.” 


The Rexall Magazine, 819 N. La Brea Avenue, 
Los Angeles 38, California. Marguerite Wetlin, 
Editor. Issued monthly. “We buy stories and 
occasionally poetry, but no articles or photo- 
graphs. However, we are overstocked and buy- 
ing almost nothing at present. Payment is lc a 
word for stories and 25c a line for poetry, on 
acceptance.” 


Southern Agriculturist, 1523 Broadway, Nash- 
ville 1, Tennessee. B. Kirk Rankin, Editor. 
Issued monthly; $1.00 for 5 years, ‘We use 
general stories, 800 to 2500 words, and general 
farm articles. We buy photographs and a little 
poetry. Report in ten days. Payment is ac- 
cording to merit, on acceptance.” 


Religious Magazines 


Arkansas Baptist, 114 E. Capitol, Little Rock, 
Arkansas. C. E. Bryant, Editor. Issued, weekly ; 
5c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use inspirational 
and character building short stories for Family 
Page, 1000 to 1500 words. Also article features 
with Baptist background. Photographs and 
poetry accepted. Report in ten days. No pay- 
ment for any material except photographs, for 
which $1.00 each is paid.” 
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Christian Herald, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City 16. Frank S. Mead, Managing Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use short stories of not more than 2500 words 
and serials of 20,000 words, which ran about 
six months. Also general articles, foreign and 
domestic, preferably with religious emphasis, 
about 2500 to 3000 words. We buy photo- 
graphs and short poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment varies, on publication.” 


Crosier Missionary, Box 744, Hastings, Ne- 
braska. Rev. Benno Mischke, O.S.C., Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use stories, 1000 to 3000 words, which should 
deal with modern yet wholesome themes and, 
if possible, should have a Catholic slant. Al- 
though stories ought to do more than. just enter- 
tain the reader, they must above all be inter- 
esting and not moralizingly dull. A _ surprise 
ending helps. Poetry used is on religious topics 
only. No articles or photographs. Report in 
two weeks. Payment is Yec to lc a word for 
stories and 10c a line for poetry, on acceptance.” 





BOOK AUTHORS 





COMPLIMENT OF THE 
MONTH: "Thank you for your 
priceless help. | am so enthu- 
siastic over what you have 
done for my manuscript, and 
for me, that | must let you 
know about it. Never have | 
had so much for so little. After 
working in the dark for so long, 
not knowing what was good or bad, it is going to 
be a joy to start over on the right path," writes 
Mrs. Jeff Tilley, of Canada. 

GRAVY — SWIMMING IN IT: Something of a 
record: THE WHISTLING LEGS, by Roman 


Ss 
2 
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_McDougald (just published by Simon & Schuster), 


is a choice of the Unicorn Detective Book Club; and 
| have just made a record reprint sale for this book. 
| have obtained an advance—only an advance—of 
$2,000, for pocket size reprint rights. The pocket 
edition will not appear until October, 1946; and 
then the book will probably net an additional amount 
equal to the advance. All this, of course, in addition 
to the regular royalties and book club money. 

YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I’ll be glad to see your book 
lengths (mystery, straight novel-or non-fiction) at no ob- 
ligation to you. 

The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 
others, | shall be glad to discuss your book project (com- 
plete or in outline form) at no obligation to you. 


Fesruary, 1946 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


STRIKE? 


AGAINST YOURSELF? 


Talent, like any other worker, will go on 
strike against mismanagement. And that's 
exactly what you are risking. 

| have worked with hundreds of beginners 
—who had talent, but didn't know what to 
do with it. YOUR talent will show what it 
can do only in its true market—and finding 
that market means giving yourself a raise 
without ceiling. 

Again, LET'S LOOK AT THE RECORD: For Walter 


Barry, who sent me his first story, | have just made 
a slick sale at 5¢ a word—after he followed my slant- 
ing for his true market. For another beginner there is 
a first sale at 3!/2¢ a word; for an upstate New York 
author, three assignments, plus an arrangement to do 
two columns a month. These, in addition to other 
sales at press week, which bring the week's total 
to $13.17. 


These writers, and others, sell and continue to sell, 
because on the basis of what | know about them, | 
have found their true markets for them. | have 
always said it: In your own life, in your own back- 
ground, there is more story and article material than 
you dream of—material that only you can use. All 
you need to learn is—HOW. 

And that is what my clients, from the moment 
they start working with me, bear down on. As 
Walter Barry says: “Words cannot express my feel- 
ings. ... To have the first story | ever wrote sold— 
well it almost floored me .. . if it weren't for your 
help and criticism | would still be shooting blanks 
for a long time to come." 

WHERE YOU COME IN 
TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when vee send me your 


manuscripts—as my selling authors d Let me show 
you the marketable material in our own background. 

















SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE 

confessions, the -feature and the specialized markets. 

detailed analysis, suggested revi- 

sand words for the first 3,000 of any PLAYS 

thousands of authors has made every duced, or both. If 

manuscripts now and be sure to tell outline form, 
A. L. FIERST 


Once | decide where your true talent lies, we go to town 

WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK 

es sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 

sale 

sion, and experienced marketing of 

script; 50c per thousand words there- Your play may be 

one of your writing difficulties fa- you have a play 

me about yourself.* write me. 
Literary Agent 


—which is why | have made sales for my writers to the 
and other top outfits, plus, of course, the pulps, the 
s for you | drop all fees. My rates for personal 
your manuscripts are: $! per thou- 
after. Remember that my work with published or pro- 
miliar to me. Send me your best completed or in 
*My Zone Number is !7. 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





Dramatize Your Unsold Fiction 


into plays for the vast amateur markets (high schools 
and colleges). A well paid field. Learn from a selling 
playwright, who is not a “has been” or a “professor 
who never sold.’"” My book ‘‘Writing For the Amateur 
Stage” shows Fg step by step, how to cash in. Price 
$3, including e Year Consultation Privilege. Money 
back guarantee. 


Clark Willard, P. O. Box 669, Fontana, Calif. 





MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Write for my latest price list before ordering. 125 
84x11 letterheads and 125 envelopes, printed 3 or 4 
lines, same copy on both, $1.50. Add 5c to checks. 
Writers Books bought, sold, rented. 

Writers Supplies since 1935 


LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202, Hernando, Miss. 





MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed with 
Minor Editing. 
Fifty Cents Per Thousand Words 


WINEY LANDIS 
1365 Kennedy St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 








1946 MARKET FOLIOS 


100 Paying Markets for Poems and Greetings... .25¢ 
100 Paying Markets for Humor and Cartoons... .25c¢ 
100 Paying Markets for Fillers and Items — 
50 Paying Markets for Short-Short Stories... .25c¢ 


Selling tips, submitting instructions included. 
TYPING, REVISION, CRITICISM SERVICES 


HARRY BIERMAN 
185 Lexington Ave., Dept. D., New York 16, N. Y. 


YOU CAN BECOME A 
SUCCESSFUL SONGWRITER! 


It's Possible With the Help of 
Professional Hollywood Composers! 


You write the words—we’ll write the melody, and 
complete your work for proper presentation to publishers. 

Our staff of famous Hollywood composers and ar- 
rangers will examine your work, and write the melody 
for you. You may then have it recorded . . . sung by 
vocalist with piano accompaniment. We also furnish 
copies of record and manuscript lead sheet copies for 
presentation to song publishers, band leaders and radio 
stations. You are also furnished with list of leading 
song publishers and their addresses, together with com- 
plete instructions for exploitation of your song. 





WE PAY $100 CASH EVERY MONTH 


FOR BEST SONG! YOU MAY WIN! 





Send us your Song, Song Poem or Lyrics 
For Free Examination—or write for full 
details. Do It Now! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 
Dept. L-13 P. O. Box 670 
Beverly Hills, California 
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The Far East Magazine, St. Columban’s, 
Milton, Massachusetts. Rev. Patrick O’Connor, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We use short stories from 1500 to 2000 
words, Must be Of a wholesome nature, but 
not necessarily religious in tone. We are also 
interested in seeing articles dealing with life in 
the Orient—China, Burma, Korea, and the 
Philippines, preferably not on political matters, 
We use poetry, which must be well done, and 
Oriental photographs and photographs of chil- 
dren at home, Report in two weeks. Payment 
is up to $30.00 for stories, on acceptance.” 


The Field Afar, Maryknoll P. O., New York. 
Issued monthly; $1.00 a year. “‘We use stories 
connected in some way with Roman Catholic 
missions, locale in South America or China, 1000 
to 2000 words. Also articles of Catholic mission 
interest, specifically articles concerning Mary- 
knoll missions in China, Bolivia, Peru, Chile, 
Mexico, Guatemala, Ecuador, etc. Photographs 
bought, but no poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment varies, on acceptance.” 


The Lookout, 8th and Cutter Streets, Cin- 
cinnati 3, Ohio. Guy P. Leavitt, Editor. Issued 
weekly; $1.25 a year. “We use short stories of 
1000 to 1500 words and serials of 8 to 10 in- 
stallments, 1200 to 1500 words each. Fiction 
wanted is that which is acceptable not only for 
good grammar and effective story-telling style, 
but is keenly interesting—capable of catching 
and holding attention of readers; clean, but not 
mawkish or of the Pollyanna type. In a serial, 
each installment is to begin and end in a way 
that leaves readers in suspense. Also use 1000 
to 1500 word articles, chiefly methods or in- 
spirational articles on phases of educational work 
of the local undenominational church or dealing 
with personal or family problems of Christian 
life or work. We buy photographs—8 x 10 up- 
right, glossies, sharp black and white contrasts. 
No poetry. Report in 10 to 15 days. Payment 
is usually $10.00 for short stories and articles 
and $10.00 per chapter for serials, on 15th of 
following month.” 


Our Lady’s Missionary, La Salette Seminary, 
Ipswich, Massachusetts. Rev. Emile LaDouceur, 
M.S., Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 


a year. “We use stories from 1500 to 2000 words, 


which must be of the best technique, with sus- 
pense and climax adroitly planned, and must 
treat of some moral theme, not necessarily or 
too obviously slanted from the religious angle. 
Article material used: travel accounts, adven- 
tures, art and science, history, profile studies, 
etc. Also use photographs and poetry. Report 
in two weeks. Payment is $2.00 per printed 
column, on the average, depending on quality 
of material and gompetency of author.” 


Progress, 917 Tracy Avenue, Kansas City 6, 
Missouri. Ernest C. Wilson and A. Muir Owens, 
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Editors. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We use fiction and true short stories (told 
in the first person) of interest to young adults 
who are striving for a better adjustment to life. 
Themes should be in keeping with the encourag- 
ing and devotional tone of the magazine. Also 
use photographs and poetry. Report in one 
month. Payment lc a line for prose and 25c 
a line for poetry, on acceptance.” 


The Protestant Voice, 404 Gettle Building, 
Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. Homer W. King, Editor. 
Issued semi-monthly; 10c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
Newspaper. “We want compactly but colorfully 
written feature and human _ interest stories. 
Doctrinal or theological treaties not wanted. Our 
theme is Protestant unity. Informational, ob- 
jective material with a religious theme sought. 
Personality sketches with pix. Religion in every- 
day life. Avoid cheap sentiment, piety. Photo- 
graphs used, but very little poetry. Report in 
three weeks, usually sooner. Our regular rate 
is 20c per published column inch, but we have 
decided to pay a liberal bonus for outstanding 
work, We’d like to buy at least one really out- 
standing article, 500-800 words, per month. Pay- 
ment in month following publication.” 


St. Anthony Messenger, 1615 Republic Street, 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Rev. H. Blocker, O.F.M., 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use stories with modern themes, not 
necessarily religious, slanted for mature readers. 
Plots can be built around adventure, romance, 
mystery, humor, etc. The ideal length is ap- 
proximately 2500 words; ordinarily stories 
should not exceed 3000 words. Also current 
events having Catholic significance; human- 
interest articles on contemporary Catholic men 
and women ‘who have accomplished the note- 
worthy or unusual; articles on economics, educa- 
tion, and sociology slanted for the layman; 
about 2500 words. We buy poetry with religious, 
inspirational and nature themes ordinarily not 
exceeding 20 lines, and also photographs. Re- 
port in about two weeks. Good rates, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


The Sunday School Times, 325 N. 13th 
Street, Philadelphia®5, Pennsylvania. Philip E. 
Howard, Jr., Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a copy; 
$2.25 a year. “We use articles that describe 
actual methods or plans which have been suc- 
cessfully used in Sunday school work, 300 to 
1000 words; missionary stories (true); some 
Bible study, not critical. A few photographs 
are bought and Christian poetry, 4 to 16 lines. 
Report within a month. Payment is $5.00 per 
thousand words, on acceptance; higher rate for 
poetry.” 


Poetry Magazines 


The American Poetry Magazine, 1764 N. 83rd 
Street, Wauwatosa 13, Wisconsin. Clara Cath- 
erine Prince, Editor. Issued six times a year; 
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VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


Six years editor 
national writer's magazine 


Constructive, practical 
criticism of mss. Indi- 
vidual assignments and 
training for beginning 
writers. Personal collab- 
orations. Free reading 
and report on novels. 


RATES: 90c per 1000 words to 5000; 50c 
per 1000 thereafter. 


Cincinnati Classes 


PROFESSIONAL 
INDIVIDUAL 
TRAINING 
FOR WRITERS 


Write for information concerning beginner’s 
course and personal collaboration. 


All mss. except novels, returned within 
10 days. 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


574-D Terrace Ave., Cincinnati 20, Ohio 


EYES ACHE? 


Does close work, the strain of writing or reading give you 
that dull irritating ache between the eyes? I can help you 
get rid of most eyestrain headaches in a few minutes. 
No drugs. Simply follow instructions on a money- back 
guarantee. Send $1.00 for my booklet “EYES WRITE.’ 
OLE MORGAN 

Rochester 2, New York 


SONGWRITERS 
BEAUTIFUL MUSIC FOR YOUR WORDS 
SEND YOUR POEMS, ANY SUBJECT 
For Immediate Examination and FREE BOOK: 
"YOUR FUTURE IN SONGWRITING" 
RADIO CITY MUSIC ACADEMY 





P. ©. Box 597, 














1674 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest pony n 
to to eganins we writers, and the only one where you can E 

RN! One of my agence sells A ge poem 
$100 worth 7 stories and articles mo 
sourse of instruction ia WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINES teaches sang an it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Writer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


IF YOU CAN COPY ‘uiecs" CARTOONS 


You may earn up to $35.00 weekly, spare or full 
time, home or office, in a New Duplicating 
Service for Advertisers. Your name on a post- 
card will bring full particulars. 


CARTOON-AD-SERVICE, Argyle, Wisconsin 
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WRITER’S 








BEGINNERS — WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


You need only average ability and spare time to earn 
money writing for the juvenile magazines. From five 
years work with hundreds of writers in all fields of writ- 
ing, I have learned that the juvenile field is the beginner's 
best bet. My new up-to-date six lesson course pre 
pared especially for beginners, will teach you how to write 
to sell. Send for particulars. 


HELEN McMILLIAN 
6233 Delmar Boulevard, St. Louis 5, Mo. 





UNUSUAL TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscript typing for authors who want the best. TWO 
copies (no carbons), only 50c per 1,000 words. Perfect 
work. Prompt service. Elite type on Voucher Bond. Let 
me be your permanent typist. Attractive manuscripts 
mean quicker sales. May I serve you? 


MISS MARY PAUL 


446 Glenwood Ave., Ambridge, Pa. 











VERY EFFICIENTLY YOURS.... 


*‘Manuscrip? Technique,"' by Dee Davison Stedge. 
Here is a most complete, handy reference book which 
takes you step by step through the professional prepara- 
tion of manuscripts; covering all phases in the writing 
field. Recommended by Jack Woodford, Charles Carson, 
and many writer’s magazines. 
Postpaid . . . $2.00 


GUILD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P. O. Box 6068D, Houston 6, Texas 











ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


Qualify for Guctes Paani maga ee Bane. ge New uncrowded, 
fascinating Seis -_ Grati earnings reported by 

credit, oka Service, Police and 
Judicial, and Employment, © field have developed 
profitable private practice, full rn oy fe 
















time, as Personal Prebiem and Vocational 
Counselors. Send for 3000 word test les- 
son and Grapho-Analyst FREE. 











ADDRESS A. 1. G. A. Inc. NOEL, MO. 


“Thinking-Alphabet” 


Automatic MIND-STIMULATOR wakes up new Powers in 
your Mind to THINK-UP wew, Money-making ideas; Helps 
you FIND YOURSELF . the REAL YOU, your Right 
Vocation. Your Rich, Creative Ability, and Hidden Oppor- 
tunities for Quickest Financial Success. Helps thousands 
They say: ‘“‘At last, a System that really WORKS.” Write, 
DR. TIBOLT, 61G, _Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


$2,000 SIDELINE, EASY FOR WRITERS 


If you like to invent hing: on poor, you may have 
an immediate income, up to $2,000 a year, supplying 
IDEAS for simple conveniences for the home, garden, 
workshop, office, playground, etc. Special markets pay 
cash for IDEAS only. No patents. Particulars free. 
Write today. 


G. HENDRICKSON, 


SONGWRITERS 


Send Your Best Poem to Us for 
Free Examination 


You may Have a Song Hit Poem. Our Ex- 
pert Service gives you musical settings for 
your song lyrics with Honest Advice in Pro- 
moting Sales. So Send your Song Poem 
Today For Free Examination (no obliga- 
tion). or write for Free Instructive Booklet 
Outlining Opportunities. (Recordings Fur- 
nished. ) 


UNITED MUSIC 


Salem 11, Indiana 








Argyle 18, Wisconsin 
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DIGEST 








35c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We accept poetry 
only. Report in ten days. No payment except 
awards and prizes.” 


American Weave, 1559 E. 115th Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Loring Williams, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 35c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We will 
consider poems of all types and lengths from 
experienced writers. Must be good poetry. Par- 
ticularly interested in poems on the American 
scene and poems of lofty sentiment. Report in 
two weeks to a month. Payment is $1.00 mini- 
mum per poem, on acceptance.” 


The Chipmunk, 166 Albany Avenue, Shreve- 
port, Louisiana. Estelle Trust, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 25c a copy. “We use poetry on 
nature, love, etc. Will consider good poetry on 
most subjects, but nothing morbid. Cordial 
to beginners and requirements are not too strict. 
Report in one week. No payment except book 
prizes.” 


Contemporary Poetry, 4204 Roland Avenue, 
Baltimore 10, Maryland. Mary Owings Miller, 
Editor, Issued quarterly; 50c a copy. “We 
accept poetry only. Report immediately. Pay- 
ment is $3.00 minimum per page, on publica- 
tion.” 


The Garret ... Where Poets Meet, P. O. Box 
5804, Cleveland 1, Ohio. Dr. Flozari Rockwood, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $1.75 a 
year. “We use poetry of the highest quality. 
Report in one to three days. No payment ex- 
cept cash, book, or subscription awards, after 
publication.” 


Hearth Songs, 4838 Belair Road, Baltimore 6, 
Maryland. Ruth Deitz, Editor; Margaret Kuhl- 
mann, Poetry Editor. “We accept poetry only. 
Report in two weeks. No payment except 
prizes.” 


Imagi-Music Magazine, 5200 Maple Avenue, 
Baltimore 15, Maryland. Henry Andrew Acker- 
mann, Editor. Issued quarterly; 40c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. “We use poetry and articles on 
poetry-writing, appreciation, criticism, biogra- 
phies of poets, new slants on lives of everyday 
poets, etc. Poets should not submit material 
until they have read a copy of the magazine. 
Report in ten days. No payment except prizes.” 


The Lantern, 62 Montague Street, Brooklyn 
2, New York. C. B. McAllister, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 40c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We accept 
poetry only. Report in thirty days. No payment 
except prizes.” 


Living Poetry Quarterly, 153 Garden Street, 
La Porte, Indiana. Margaret and Henry Dierkes, 
Editors. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy. “We 
consider all types and lengths of poetry, but our 
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standards are high. Both beginning and estab- 
lished poets represented in each issue. Report 
in two weeks. Rates vary according to length 
and quality. Payment in cash, on acceptance.” 


Midland Poetry Review, 854 S. Harrison, 
Shelbyville, Indiana. Loren Phillips, Editor. 
Issued quarterly ; 35c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We 
accept poetry only. Report in ten days. No 
payment except prizes.” 


Modern Bard Anthologies, Box 5804, Cleve- 
land 1, Ohio. Dr. Flozari Rockwood, Editor. 
Issued 3 times a year; 75c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We use poetry by members of International 
Fellowship of Modern Bards, but anyone who 
has had a poem published anywhere at any time 
is eligible to join. Dues are $2.00 a year, and 
include the publication, criticism of 100 lines 
of verse, placement suggestions, and publication 
of 50 lines of verse when it is brought up to 
editorial standards. There is a 25c enrollment 
fee. Report in 3 to 10 days. No payment except 
prizes.” 


The Notebook, Box 5804, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
Dr. Flozari Rockwood, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
45c a copy; $1.50 a) year. “We use poetry and 
news of poets. We do not consider material sent 
to us without a stamped self-addressed reply 
envelope. Report in 1 to 3 days. No payment 
except cash, book, and subscription awards.” 


Poet Lore, 30 Winchester Street, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts. John Heard, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; $2.00 a copy; $6.00 a year. “We use 
translations and original poetry, essays, trans- 
lated and original modern drama. Report in two 
weeks. No payment except copies of magazine.” 


232 E. Erie Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. Peter De Vries and Marion Strobel, 
Editors. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use poetry only. Report in 10 days 
to 2 weeks. Payment is 25c a line, on publica- 
tion.” 


Poetry, 


Reflections, Box 145, Hartwick, New York. 
Mary Morgan Hamilton, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “In addition to poetry, 
we can use occasional fairly brief articles (400- 
500 words) on technique, markets, and similar 
subjects. They must be specific; no ‘blanket 
advice’ articles and no stories. Should deal with 
proper preparation of poetry for presentation, 
stress good construction, etc. Report in 30 to 
45 days. No payment except in subscriptions or 
prizes, except as specified for certain contests.” 


Spirit, A Magazine of Poetry, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City 16. John Gilland 
Brunini, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 35c a copy; 
$2.00 a year, “We use poetry only. Report in 
two to five weeks. Payment is 20c a line, on 
_ Publication.” 
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FROM A RARY HELP 









‘| WHAT THEY SAY: 


For 16 years I have made a living with the pen. For 
more than five years I have sold EVERY MANUSCRIPT 


























You will be glad to know 
that my autobiography, “The 
Cornstalk Grew,” has gone 
into its second edition, and 
both printings have been sold 
out. You took my raw ma- 
terial and made it into a 
book. Thanks for helping 
me write a best seller. 

—Agnes O'Neill 


CHARLES 





















P\. Interviews by arrangement only. 


‘601 SOUTH VERMONT, L LOS NGELES 5 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


I have written. My hundreds of published magazine articles 
and TWO BOOKS are evidence of experience and skill. 

Now, I am extending help to YOU. There are no 
“‘courses,”’ “‘lessons’’ or printed forms. My help is strictly 
individual, shaped to meet YOUR writing needs and make 
Your Manuscript sell. 

Books are my specialty, though other types of work 
(short stories, radio scripts, etc.) are gladly accepted. Write 
a letter today, stating your problem, and I'll answer 
promptly with complete details of my service. 


Remember—the ultimate test of 
any literary instructor’s knowledge 
is his ability to sell his own writ- 
ings. How much does your tutor 
sell? 
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SHORT STORIES, ARTICLES, BOOKS, NOVELS 
WANTED FOR IMMEDIATE PLACEMENT 


Publishers are asking for more and more material. 
We are unable to meet their demands. If you're 
a writer, your business is to write: ours is to sell. 
We know the markets. 





Our commission is 10%. If your material is 
salable, we are located in the largest publishing 
center in the world and can find a suitable mar- 
ket for it, If you're a beginner, we shall do our 
best to place your first Ms. with a slick or popu- 
lar magazine. Our success depends on selling 
your material. If you will send us several of your 
scripts, give us an opportunity to study your 
style and technique, we shall work with you, if 
you will follow our advice. 


For beginners, our fees are $1 per 1,000 for 
the first 3,000 words, plus 50c for each additional 
1,000. We shall either sell on.a 10% basis or 
return the script with friendly, constructive criti- 
cism, explaining how it should be revised in order 
to sell. Enclose return postage with scripts. Our 
minimum fee is $3. We read book-length novels 
free. We report promptly. 

Mystery, detective, love stories and articles on 
current economic, political and social problems 
are in special demand. If you have any, send 
them along. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 





Double copies typed, not carbon — 
done to suit the editor’s eyes, No mis- 
prints. No erasures. 50c per 1000 
words. Special rates on novelettes 
and book lengths. Poetry Ic per line. 
ANNA J. LARSON, Sherburn, Minnesota 


IMMEDIATE INCOME 


for writers, beginners or advanced. Learn HOW 
to write and sell short personalized stories. Profit- 
able waiting market. Send stamp for literature 
and proof. 


D. SNYDER, 



















Box 4907-W, Philadelphia 19, Pa. 





WriTer’s DicEst 


Vespers, 966 E. 25th Street, Paterson 3, New 
Jersey. Henry Picola, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
$1.00 a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use religious 
poems that are sincere; sonnets preferred. Also 
love sonnets somewhat Millay in warmth. 
‘Wooden’ sonnets rejected immediately. Book 
reviews also used. For the best quatrains pub- 
lished during 1946, we will pay $50.00 first, 
$25.00 second, $15.00 third cash awards. Any 
theme used insofar it is good. Unaccepted manu- 
scripts cannot be acknowledged or returned. 
Contributors are advised to keep carbon copies 
of their poems. Payment is $1.00 to $5.00 for 
poetry, on publication.” 


The Winged Word, 10 Mason Street, Bruns- 
wick, Maine. Sheldon Christian, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 35c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
any type of poetry, usually featuring one long 
poem in each issue, Also use articles on poets, 
poetry, and the poetic arts, up to 1200 words. 
Report in 2 to 4 weeks. No payment for poetry 
except book prizes, contributors’ copies, and oc- 
casional cash awards. Payment for articles is 
$3.00 per article, on publication.” 


Pulp Magazines 


All-Story Love, 205 E, 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. Ollie Redpath, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use short stories 
from 4000 to 12,000 words and serials from 
16,000 to 50,000 words, in 2 to 5 parts. All 
stories of glamorous love. We buy poetry, but 
no articles or photographs. Report in three 
weeks. Payment is lc a word minimum for 
stories and 25c a line for verse.” 


Five Novels Magazine, 149 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 16. K. Rafferty, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
adventure, sport, Western, and mystery stories, 
about 18,000 words. Definitely masculine in 
slant. Action, plot and color should get the 
emphasis, but some love interest is allowed. No 
articles, photographs or poetry. Payment is 2¥c 
a word and up, on acceptance.” 





* TO THOSE WHO WRITE WORDS 


your service. 


same for you. 


of songs. 


xe wk kK x 


for songs, but can't write music 


We may be able to help you. Our organization of trained composers and songwriters is at 

Collaborate with professional songwriters and make the most of your song-writing ability. 

When you collaborate with FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS you can rest assured that your poem 
will be set to music by craftsmen whose skill is unequaled! 

We have rendered satisfactory service to writers in all parts of the world and we can do the 

For free examination and details, send poems on any subject to America's foremost creators 


We have complete recording equipment for making the best quality professional recordings. 


457 BEACON BLoc. FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS sosron s, mass. 
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Love Book, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. Ollie Redpath, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy;. $1.80 a year. “We use glamorous 
love stories, 4000 to 10,000 words. We buy 
poetry, but no articles or photographs. Report 
in three weeks. Payment is lc a word minimum 
for stories and 25c a line for verse.” 


Love Novels, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. Mary Gnaedinger, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use 
love stories in following lengths: short stories 
fom 4000 to 6000 words, novelettes from 
10,000 to 12,000 wards, and novels from 14,000 
to 18,000 words. We buy poetry, but no articles 
or photographs. Report within two weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Love Short Stories, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City 17. Ollie Redpath, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use 
glamorous love stories, 4000 to 12,000 words. 
We buy poetry, but no articles or photographs. 
Report in three weeks. Payment is lc a word 
minimum for stories and 25c a line for verse.” 


Northwest Romances, 670 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 19. Jack O’Sullivan, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 20c a copy. “We use short stories 
from 4000 to 7000 words, novelettes from 12,000 
to 16,000 words, and novels from 18,000 to 
25,000 words. Fast-moving, melodramatic plots 
with the big glamorous outdoor for your setting: 
Northland adventure; Arctic mystery; gold; 
whaling; The Mounted; sealing; beasts of the 
North; romances; Alaskan action; lumber. No 
articles, photographs or poetry. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Book Publishers 


The Inventor’s Guild, 2 E. 39th Street, 
Kansas City 2, Missouri; A. C. Chapman, 
Editor. “We are interested in manuscripts of a 
psychological nature such as Vash Young’s books. 
Particularly interested in vocational self-help 
manuscripts. Length from 40,000 to 150,000 
words. Report in thirty days. Payment is by 
royalty arrangement or outright purchase on 
acceptance.” 


Trade Journals 


Commercial Fertilizer, 75 Third Street, N. W., 
Atlanta, Georgia. Avery Means, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
short stories of American leaders in the fertilizer 
industry, not over 2000 words, Must be slanted 
to the idea of success through the application 
of new ideas in what is usually a stolid business. 
Any writer interested in further ideas should 
query the editor. Also use articles on anything 
on the industry. Special attention to new plant 
news and expansion. We want pictures and 
pay for them. Use poetry once in a while. Re- 
port in a week. Payment is Yc a word.” 


Fesruary, 1946 





Send Today For 


“RADIO WRITING MADE EASY” 


In my experience as station, adv. agency, and dept. 
store radio copy chief, I have broken in scores of men 
and women of all ages. I can teach you the “tricks of 
the trade” in a streamlined, authoritative course, cover- 
ing straight, dramatic, and singing commercials—music, 
sports, news, dramatic, home-maker, and variety con- 
tinuity. Television and FM. Learn at home under ex- 
pert tutelage. For full particulars of my thorough, in- 
expensive course, write at once. 


BESS LYMAN 


Box 3191, Los Angeles 53, Calif. 


MOTIVATION: 


FOR FREE OUTLINE, dcae — Chapter VI, showing 
HOW and WHY to describe, characterize, plot, and associ- 
ate all into perfection, mail us postcard. The Creative 
writer uses this consciously or unconsciously for success. 


EFFECTIVE THINKING FOUNDATION 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


LL DO IT FOR YOU! 


Sick of rejects? I yt host-written millions of 
words of stories, articles for hundreds of satis- 
a clients. I may be Wg to help you see your name 

n print and make money on your raw material. Reason- 
ale rates. Particulars FRE BE! 

WILL HEIDEMAN 
211 S. Valley, 











The Creator's 5 QUESTION SYSTEM 
rd a and Creation, 5x5x5. 1946 


Box 404-H, 


Dept. D, 


WRITE SONGS 


The writer of “BOOTS AND SADDLES" and other 
song hits will compose the melody for your song 
poem. Never has such an opportunity been offered 
new writers. Our fee is small. Our service large. 
Send your song poems for FREE examination. Write 
for details and FREE INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLET. 


HOLLYWOOD HARMONY HOUSE 
STUDIO D-10 
126 South Le a Los Angeles 36, California 


New Ulm, Minn. 














WRITERS!! ATTENTION!! 


We specialize in the cxkticem, re-writing, Ghost-writing 
and marketing of short stories, novels and various types 
of a len, a. oes Sermons and 
5 es pared according to specifications. 

Caen, a me and outlines also furnished. Literary 
courses. FREE marketing advice. Request free circular. 


CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ AND SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 
210 Fifth Ave., Dept. W.D., New York, N. Y 





WRITERS ATTENTION 


How to get your picture and a Write Up 
9 by 12 big two-in-one magazine, Youth Talent and @ Hobby 
Club News. 
Associate editors, Representatives, and advertising rep- 
resentatives wanted in every state. rite 
YOUTH TALENT & HOBBY CLUB NEWS 
1472 Broadway, Room 904, New York 18, N. Y. 
PAUL C. CHRISTIAN, Pub. 
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WrITER’s DIGEST 





“SERVICE UNLIMITED ” 


situated in the heart of the film 
capitol with its finger on the 
pulse of the Radio and Motion 
Picture industries, has recently 
installed a Literary Division, 
offering unlimited opportunities 
to writers, both amateurs and 
professionals, whose manu- 
scripts are adaptable as screen- 
plays or radio programs. 


For particulars, write or wire 


SERVICE UNLIMITED 


(Literary Division) 


P. O. Box 2710, Hollywaod, California 





MANUSCRIPTS 


typed neatly and promptly; 40c per 1000 with 
minor corrections in grammar and spelling. Car- 
bon and extra first page free. 


MARY S. CLULOW 


Cumberland, Virginia 





YOUR POEM Set to Music 


We, as one of the oldest and best known firms in the 
field of song writing, now offer our music composing 
service to authors of original poems suitable for songs. 
If you have written, or can write a m on any of 
these subjects: Mother, Home, Love, Sacred, Patriotic, 
mic, etc., send it to us at once for immediate 
examination. 
Upon receipt of your poem our interesting proposi- 
tion, together with a very useful Rhyming Dictionary, 
will be sent to you, Free. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 


25 Woods Bullding, Chicago 1, lil. 


WANT AN IDEA? 


Vitally needed by every business 
person. Helps you think up thou- 
sands of advertising and business- 
promotion ideas. Includes Chapter 
on Story-Writing ideas. Simply- 
explained . .. quickly-consulted— 
complete with actual examples. 
Just one of its ideas may be worth 
hundreds of dollars to youl Order 
your copy today, “How to Think u 
"5,000 Ideas,” only..... +0000 


CLARK PRESS, 192 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 1, ILL 
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Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By FRANK A. DICKSON 


FOR APRIL 
1. APRIL FOOL’S DAY. How the day 


is observed at a local or nearby college. 
Pranks pulled by students in bygone days, 
as a quarter of a century ago, as recalled by 
a veteran professor. Were any pranks played 
upon professors ? 

2. A LOCAL COLLECTOR OF AN. 
CIENT COINS. Tie in the fact that the 
United States Mint was established at 
Philadelphia on this day in 1792. Early 
days of coining money, as compared with 
modern methods. How about a mint story 
for a juvenile magazine? 

3. A WOMAN OF YOUR SECTION 
WHO IS A WELL-KNOWN HUMOR- 
IST. How she is in wide demand as a 
speaker. Does she commercialize upon her 
flair for humor? Her favorite jokes. Copy 
for a woman’s magazine, this. 


4. NIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY. Out- 
standing pictures snapped by local photog- 
raphers, amateurs and professionals, at 
night. Carry photographs with technical 
data. Tips on nocturnal photography. Con- 
tact local camera clubs. A young people’s 
publication should be interested. 


5. THE WORK OF THE STATE 
HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT. Interview 
the state highway commissioner. Slant : The 
department’s program for major improve- 
ments of highways, which roads were left 
in need of much betterment as a result of 
the war. Emphasize the program for your 
county. 

6 ARMY DAY. Today is the twenty- 
ninth anniversary of Uncle Sam’s declara- 
tion of war upon Germany. Ask the com- 
mander of the local American Legion post 
about the present activities of the organiza- 
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tio and the growth in membership since 
the end of World War II. 

7. TOURISTS IN YOUR CITY. Slant 
How the Chamber of Commerce is trying 
to attract tourists, especially since the ad- 
vent of peace. Points of interest in the city, 
as historic and scenic attractions. 

8. LAST DUELS IN YOUR STATE. 
Anniversary angle: Henry Clay and John 
Randolph engaged in a duel on this day in 
1826. History of dueling, especially among 
politicians. When a South Carolinian as- 
sumes public office, he swears to refrain 
from dueling during his term! 

9. OFFICIALS OF YOUR CITY 
AND COUNTY AS FISHERMEN. Larg- 
est catches ; favorite fishing spots. Do any 
of the officials like to spin tall fish tales? 

10. THE COUNTY OF YOUR 
STATE BOUNDED BY THE LARGEST 
NUMBER OF COUNTIES. Any bound- 
ary disputes? Houses situated in two 
counties. Leading occupations and indus- 
tries of the counties. 

11. THE RECORD OF YOUR CITY 
IN VARIOUS WARS, ESPECIALLY IN 
CASUALTIES. The Revolutionary War 
came to an end on April 11, 1783. Cost of 
that war, in life and otherwise ; the number 
of participants, along with the number in 
later wars. 

12. THE RETURN OF THE “HAM” 
OPERATORS IN RADIO. Current ac- 
tivities. The work of the “ham” operators 
prior to the war. Submit this to the editor 
of a boy’s magazine. 

13. THE HOTEL ASSOCIATION OF 
YOUR STATE. Slant: How the associa- 
tion through its program has been benefi- 
cial to the hotel industry of the state. 
Hotel problems at present. The associa- 
tion’s officials and their objectives; pub- 
licity departments of hotels. This is good 
material for a hotel magazine. 

14. RELIGIOUS SERVICES AT THE 
COUNTY JAIL ON SUNDAYS. Slant: 


' How persons or religious groups are play- 


ing an important part in the rehabilitation 
of prisoners by conducting services. Are 
the inmates usually receptive? Prisoners 
who hope to enter the ministry. 


FEBRUARY, 1946 
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Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he pi up your story? He 
(1) How many of my readers will like this story? (2) 
Does this story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers 
to lay down good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do 
at any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. 


The work of the Criticism 
DIGEST is to teach you the 
particular story that you send us. 
many points we answer for you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


© fon yous Gapncies ho Tiel of vinyls, Gee mendes can 
nize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 
lems the Kind of of problems the magazine readers meet 


ent of WRITER’S 
itor’s viewpoint on the 
ese are some of the 


«:deiiiiinietendieahiiaated 

@ Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 

@ What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 

@ Does the author know his subject, and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 

©. Weill Gu comy Be Angeerel ty Seling Go Ont Gon 
pages down to a half page? 


@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is for 
dp conan @> ant ts pelt Gat be ee © 
pointer? 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free-lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 


Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 


The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Verse, four cents the line: 
minimum, $1.00. Free report on novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St., Ciacianati 10, Ohio 
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15. LOCAL WINNERS OF THE whi 
TYPING CARNEGIE AWARD. ’Twas on April in 
35¢ per thousand words. One carbon copy free. Extra 15, 1904, that the Carnegie fund was es- 2 








first page. Minor corrections in spelling, grammar and 
punctuation if desired. Fast, accurate service. Twenty 


; tablished for rewarding acts of heroism in YO 
years experience. 



























































times of peace. ST. 
BERTHA A. TREBEN 
P. O. Box 8, Caldwell, Idaho 16. THE “FORGOTTEN ITEMS” Am 
DRAWER AT THE LOCAL PUBLIC Let 
A SPLIT SEC OND LIBRARY. Most common objects left Sai 
IN ETERNI TY there; the most unusual; the most valu- as 
ill tial eal able. pric 
ss re si 5 17. THE HIGHEST SCORES EVER faci 
ee ROLLED UP BY COLLEGE BASE. tim 
BALL TEAMS IN YOUR STATE. Stars 2 
of those games. See veteran coaches, LIC 
18. THE WORST EARTHQUAKES YO 
IN YOUR STATE OR NEARBY ‘- 
STATES. Bring out that San Francisco iat 
experienced an earthquake and fire on beli 
April 18, 1906. Other memorable tremors en 
in the nation. 8 
19. AN INTERVIEW WITH A BOOK : 
STORE OPERATOR OF YOUR CITY. cr 
Slant: The reading habits of the city No1 
since the arrival of peace. Most popular dist 
books at present. How long has the opera- thre 
tor sold books? Unusual experiences. The 2 
subject’s favorite authors and books. YO 
: oe ae 20. THE LEADING FEMININE Alsc 
oe CHECKER PLAYER IN YOUR inst 
The Ancients Called It COUNTY OR SECTION. Slant: How 2 
COSMIC CONSCIOUSNESS she proves by her expertness that woman is 0 
Must man die to release his inner con- not the “weaker sex” in checkers. Her F 
sciousness? Can we experience momentary di Check stles held her 
flights of the soul—that is, become one record in tournaments. ecker titles he: at 
with pred a and receive an influx of by the subject. crit 
reat understanding ‘ 
¥ The shackles of the body—its earthly 21. CHURCH PUBLICATIONS IN isa 
pa ine “ po - and awe YOUR CITY. The editors and the staffs; 

; ite Wi : meena | 
ind cn be aiumed wo the Intite Wisdom gathering the news and printing it; the J 2 
interval intuitive knowledge, great inspira- circulation of the issues; special editions. J 
tion, and a new vision of our life’s mission Slant: The value of the publications in quit 
are had. Some call this great experience a . a . we Oth 
psychic phenomenon. But the ancients knew spreading information about the churches 
= and taught /“ as Cosmic Seog ae and arousing interest in their activities. 3 
—_—, 22. A LOCAL COLLECTOR OF GE] 

Let This Free Book Explain GHOST STORIES. Does the subject put JEV 
This is wot a religious doctrine, but the applica- faith in ghost stories? Reasons for collect- abot 
tion of simple, natural laws, which give man an 2 - : 
insight into the great Cosmic plan. They make ing them. Local houses bearing the reputa- agai 
possible a source of great joy, strength, and a ° ° “ 39 
regeneration of man’s personal powers. Write to tion of being haunted. won 
the Rosicrucians, an age-old brotherhood of un- : mat 
—— > ae 2 free coor ot oe oom “tee 23. “KNIGHTS OF THE RODS” IN 

aste. 2) ife. t wi e. ju iw, ° . 
rr meornf of your own ae you may indulge in PEACETIME. Make this an interview T 
these mysteries of life known to the ancients. e . ° . 
Address: Scribe W. D. J. with a railroad policeman of your city, qua 

The Rosicrucians with him telling of any increase in hoboes new 
SAN JOSE (AMORCG) _CAUF., U.S. A. since the end of the war. Months in wis 
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which hoboes are most prolific. Accidents 
in “riding the rods.” 


24. BIRTH OF JOURNALISM IN 
YOUR CITY AS WELL AS IN YOUR 
STATE. Play up the angle that the first 
American newspaper — the Boston News 
Letter — was published on April 24, 1704. 
Slant: The not small role of newspapers, 
as promoters of civic welfare and civic 
pride, in the development of your city. Few 
facilities for gathering news in pioneer 
times ; main topics. 

25. THE PRESIDENT OF THE PO- 
LICE CHIEFS ASSOCIATION OF 
YOUR STATE. His career as a law en- 
forcement officer ; close calls in making ar- 
rests ; his most exciting moments. Does he 
believe that young people of today are 
“going to the devil?” 


26. STRANGE LAWS IN YOUR 
CITY. Old-time statutes never repealed. 
North Carolina’s Dunn has a law against 
disturbing neighbors by snoring! Look 
through the local city code. 


27. “COLORS” OF COLLEGES IN 
YOUR STATE. When they were adopted. 
Also nicknames of the athletic teams of the 
institutions and the origin. 


28. THE YOUNGEST AUTHORESS 
OF BOOKS IN YOUR STATE. Steps in 
her literary career. How she writes books ; 
a typical day. Any instructors? What 
critics think of the authoress’ books. This 
is a natural for a girl’s magazine, isn’t it? 

29. REMARKABLE DOLL HOUSES 
IN YOUR CITY. A local citizen who has 
quite a reputation for making doll houses. 
Other unusual handicraft by the subject. 


30. SUPERSTITIONS REGARDING 
GEMS, AS RELATED BY A LOCAL 
JEWELER. Superstitions that still linger 
about “lucky” stones. The old prejudice 
against opals, as a source of misfortune. A 
woman’s magazine offers a market for this 
material. 

To save time and effort, get yourself ac- 
quainted with the feature editor of a local 
newspaper and let him check the ideas he 
wishes to be developed into articles. 


Fesruary, 1946 





Beginners 
Only 


IS 


N the 15th of each month, 

WRITER’S DIGEST enrolls a 
selected group of students in its Be- 
ginner’s Individual Course in Short 
Story Writing. Experienced students 
or writers with a good record of MS 
sales are not eligible. A monthly 
group of sincere students will be ac- 
cepted and trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s 
Course in Writing is to show plain- 
ly the elements in writing and pains- 
takingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, 
nor will they be able to do stories off- 
hand for the smoothpaper magazines. 
They WILL, however, understand a 
few secrets of professional writing, 
and be able to compose good, readable 
English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 
The price of this course is quite 
reasonable.* You will have oppor- 
tunity to study under experienced, 
professional editors who will take an 
individual interest in your progress. 
Complete details and an outline of 
the Beginner’s Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await 
sincere inquiries. 
We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the inner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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TELEGRAM TO FRIENDS—SEE BACK THE COMMON MAN 
(Continued from page 36) 


COVER DECEMBER 1945 WRITER'S and he don’t know about six-shooters from 
DIGEST, OR JANUARY AUTHOR & nothing. But the lug is in love with a 
JOURNALIST STOP CIRCULATION widow, back there in the 1880’s. He tangles 
DECEMBER DIGEST UNAVOIDABLY with a gun-hawk who wants the widow’s 
DELAYED STOP COMPOUND ITS silver claim. 

CURRENT CIRCULATION TO 100 Nellie Cashman, the Angel of Tomb- 
DAYS THIS YEAR—100 MEMORIAL stone, arranges a benefit at the Bird Cage 
DAYS DEDICATED TO — BUT LOOK Opera House for the widow and her two 
OR WRITE TO: SUNLAND PUB- little boys. J. B. Weed, the county clerk, 
LISHERS, P. O. BOX 148, PHOENIX, does a tumbling act at the benefit, and is 


ARIZONA. promptly tagged “Tumble Weed.” What 
this common man of the old West did to 


ing: « 4 : 
Mind -Stimulator WT the villain was told in Texas Rangers. 
I did ano itled “Big Men # ® 
Amazing THINKING-ALPHABET wakes up new Powers ~ - ther titled Big fe - Are Gen 
in your Mind to Think-Up new, Money-making ideas; helps le,’ which was published as “Pack Rat 
you FIND YOURSELF ... the REAL YOU, your Right ae Oe wal > why: JT? 
Vocation, your Rich, Creative Ability, and Hidden Oppor Pe digree. Don’t ask me why ; I'm not an 
tunities for Quickest Financial Success. Helps thousands. editor. “Peace Be With You,” was bought 


They say: “At last, a System that really WORKS.”’ Write, . a < j 
Sn. veneer, cn, Philadelphia 20, Pa, 10% Popular Western; a yarn about a 
——= handy-man who had taken a vow not to 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING ~ use a gun. 
40¢ per 1000 “ao so words the rete Is Writing colleagues, I tremble with emo- 


NOTE 1: 2 carbon copies on white paper are included. . os ° : ° 
NOTE 2: I am especially interested in adding more tion. After listening to what editors 


prefentacel writers 8 my list of satisfied DON’T want for twenty-three years, in 

NATALIE R. ROSENBERG spite of what they say, I can now blow out 
35-05 94th St. Jackson Hots. L. 1. N- ¥-_| = my lantern and go back to my barrel for a 
spot of shut-eye. 


pes a aE A ; 
TWO VALUABLE BOOKS Leo Margulies said he wanted some 


for short-short story writers stories about the “little people;” about the 


TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT A SHORT common man of the old West. 


By Robert Oberfirst And by dogies, he meant it! 


“With the magazines screaming these days for the so- 000 i Wi 

called ‘short-short,’ or extra-abbreviated short story, this $1 Poetry Prize inner 
book analyzes the technique of writing such salable works. Houghton Mifflin Company announce 
The author, well-knowh in this country as a literary 
agent and specialist of the short-short, masterfully today that the winner of their Poetry Prize 
—— apart = ~ eo a a variety of emaiity, slick, Fell hi A d f $ 

u and syndicated markets pointing out the features e 

which make them marketable. An interesting, instructive owsnip war o 1000 is Elizabeth 


guide to new writers.”—Philadelphia Inquirer. Bishop of New York City. The prize- -win- 
POSTPAID............$2.00 ning manuscript, tentatively entitled 


WRITING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY “North and South,” will be her first publi- 


By Robert Oberfirst and Others cation in book form. 
Edited by Sylvia E, Kamerman and published by THE "1 


WRITER INC., this book contains important chapters 

on writing and selling short-shorts by Robert Oberfirst, ELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS 
me Sees Witsme, Walter cf Campnell. Hugh Bardley 
an others. is is an excellent an concise textboo . . 

and the first to deal exclusively with what we Americans S$ | A | C | P 

call short-shorts. This book will be of essential value erla s, rtic eS, 0 uUMNS, oems 


to all those, a _ legion, aged in the teaching of ; : 
‘practical’ writing, and it wil be bought by all those, $50, $100,: $300, are some of the prices paid for 


2 ones gree pemeet who wish to write.”’—The Satur- published short-short stories. If you have writtes 
y POSTPA D $2. 00 a short-short which you think should sell by all 
eeeeeeeseres means let me try it for you in the current popular 

markets. Markets are also wide open for all types 
Send your order for these valuable of serials and novels, syndicate columns and verse 


books now to fillers. Reading and handling fees: $1 for short- 
shorts up to 2,000 words; $3 from 2,000 to 5,000 


words; serials and novels, $10; articles and 
columns, $3 up to 3,000 words; poems, $1 each. 
Literary Agent ROBERT OBERFIRST 


WOODBINE, NEW JERSEY 7 
ee le 
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© THE SECRET OF SUCCESS 


AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


e PLOTCARDS—The Perfect Plot- 


ting Device 
A deck of cards which supplies plot sypopees of a 
least 150 words each—and supplies them FOREVER AND 
WITHOUT LIMIT. No two plots can be alike and 
pothing. ¢ ee be simpler to operate. ou simply de al 
© Joma self, and you have A CO 

WORKABLE. RACTICAL PLOT, READY FOR USE, 
not merely a disconnected skeleton outline, a setting, 
or a jumble of words or sentences. 
Beware of Imitations. 


PRICE $1.00 


e HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


The fundamentals of story technique. A comprehensive, 
workable blueprint of how to build salable stories. 
Price $1.00 


e@ COMPLETE WRITER'S REFER- 
ENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures, 
whatever your writing or selling trouble. 
om. id. 


which will help you 
Price 2 


Short Story Plots and Their Developmen 
of the Short Story trom the Plot. 
Description. 


.. Story. 
order any one, or the complete series of 





“2P4F veep 


e THE FORMULA IN MODERN 


WRITING 

A om 6 ot castvess of be Fagen pl wwe hy 
writing s ic and ncn- 
No. 1—THE LOVE LOVE StORY. 
_ 2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLE 

3—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘*PULP* ACTION 

STORY. 

Price—25c each, postpaid 

No. 4—THE FORMULA OF THE DETECTIVE- 

MYSTERY STORY. 

Price 50c¢ 


All the above, forming 
“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 


$5.00 pestrcia 
OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 





No. 5—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘QUALITY 
GROUP" STORY 

including, analysis of one of my own published 

“quality” stories. Shows how you must handle your 

material if you wish to sell to the ‘‘quality’’ markets 

and gain the prestige which goes with appearance 


in their pages. Price 

No. 6—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘SMOOTH 
PAPER'' WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY. 

Reprint of a story of mine from my book, “STORIES 

YOU CAN SELL,” originally published in Woman's 

Home Companion. With analysis. 

Price 25c. 


step-by-step 








WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 








followed my advertisement for the 
past 25 years and more, you will have seen, month 
after month, the success stories of my clients—most 
of whom originally came to me without a single sale 
to their credit, or even a single story yet written, and 
after working fruitlessly with others. Their names— 
and some of them are now famous names in Literature 
—are at the disposal of sincere inquirers, so that they 
may have the whole picture before throwing in their 
lot with me; for I believe writers, and especially be- 
ginning writers, appreciate out-in-the-open dealing. 


Mr. Norman M. Kastler’s new book, “SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS,” is being published by the D. Appleton- 
Century Company, and Mr. Kastler writes me: 

“I’ve got about as much as I can handle in the 
months to come. But I am still interested in you and 
your Services, and appreciative of the help you gave 
me in the past. . . Some day, I hope, we may be able 
to work together again.” 


If you have 


And here is a letter from another client, who hag 

just finished the Professional Collaboration Service 
with me: 
“You have no idea what joy it brings me to know 
that I have at last contacted someone whose ability 
and ethics are straightforward and above reproach. 
I feel your help is indispensible, and I know that 
without your supervision and guidance I could never 
have written the story.” (*) 


Finally, a letter from still another client: 

“This makes three sold within the last few months.” 
(This client is less than half-way through his work 
with me.) (* 

(*) Names on request. 


If you want flattery instead of help, or if you are 
looking for a gold brick or a recipe for success with- 
out work, go elsewhere. There are purveyors of gold 
bricks in this field, as there are in others. But if you 
really want to see yourself in print, if you are sin- 
cere in your determination to win success, write for 
my 44-page booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” which is FREE on 
request. It gives details of my work with writers and 
my credentials both as an author and a literary critic. 
It contains vital information not obtainable else- 
where, designed to protect your pocket book, and 
describes the CRITICISM and SALES SERVICE 
and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION 
SERVICE, which you should investigate if you 
really wish to win literary success. The terms are 
surprisingly low. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN LEADING MAGAZINES 


Author "'The Profit in Writing’ ($3.00); 
Checks"’ ($3.00); 


"Writing Novels to Sell’’ ($2.50); 
"*Stories You Can Sell'' ($3.00); 


"*Landing the Editors‘ 
''Mistress of Spears’ ($2.50), etc. 


TOPANGA 1, CALIFORNIA 
“BUILDER OF LITERARY CAREERS SINCE 1919°° 

























AT SENSATIONALLY LOW PRICES 


eA survey of 10 metropolitan 
stationery stores, where price 
competition is toughest, shows 


that the average price for 500 
sheets of any good bond paper 
is $4.00. 


LOOK WHAT WRITER'S DIGEST OFFERS ... 


© How are we able to sell THREE TIMES the 
merchandise you buy locally for $3.95? 


Writer's Digest is one of a group of 6 large na- 
tional magazines, all printed right in our own 
shop. We buy more than $1,000 worth of paper 
a day, and buy it in CAR LOTS. That's why 
we can sell the great big box of bond paper, 
envelopes, second sheets, and carbon paper 
for only $3.95. 


Since I919, the Digest has never sold paper. 
But today, local stationers are getting prices 
which free-lance writers need not pay. We have 
placed the full resources of our organization be- 
hind a demand to our paper mill to BRING 
DOWN THE PRICE for writers. Lay in your THIS KIT CONTAINS 
supply now. We can deliver all you want. No 500 Sheets of 16 lb, White Hammer- 
limit on orders. This bond paper is absolutely 500 abe ie ong i seaiaae 
first class, and offered on this guarantee: “If ond sheets; 81/)x11. 
any time within one year from the date of pur- 12 Sheets of Typewriter Carbon in 
chase, you return this paper in the same condi- 


a MS file folder. 
: : : 100 Bull Dog Flap Kraft Envelopes. 
tion as received, we will refund both your money 100 White Hammermill Bond En. 
and your postage. 


velopes. 














WRITER’S DIGEST 


Today's business world is full of mer- 
pherinegs | 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, O. 


chants who are doing everything they can 


to make a “killing” while they can. The Ciaitieiins 


price of paper for “the little fellow” who 
buys 100 sheets at a time is outrageously 
high. We are publishing this advertise- 
ment to hurt the profiteer. We are selling 


this paper at a net profit of 60 cents on 
Buy your paper cheaply. Buy 
Buy from Writer's Digest, NOW. 


each sale. 
the best. 





Send me by express one Writer’s Paper Kit for 
which I enclose $3.95. Postage charges are extra 
and will amount to approximately 10 to 50 cents 
(and no more) regardless of where you live. 


Name cam 
NE 6 Sco daxeaw> = 
City... State 


Please print plainly. No orders outside of U. S. A. 








